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MINUTHS Ol^^ T\\\i FLHNARY SHSSIONS 

I'lRsr General Session 
November 18, 1973 

Acting President Everett Tinim called the First General Session to 
order at l;45 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom of the Denver Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado. Dr. Tinim requested memberj to stand for a moment 
in memory of the late Carl Neumeyer, president of NASM who passed 
away in December, 1972. 

Following the traditional Roll Call by Recording Secretary Robert L. 
Briggs» Chairman Warner Imig presented the report of the Commission 
on Undergraouate Studies. Chairman Imig named member institutions 
admitted to Associate Membership and those promoted to Full Member- 
ship. In addition he enumerated numerous actions taken by the com- 
mission during the year related to re-examinations, new curricula, and 
other activities of member institutions. This report may be found else- 
where in the Proceedings. 

Motion — Imig/Merrill:To approve the report. Passed, 

Chairman Himie Voxman presented a similar report for the Gradu- 
ate Commission. Chairman Voxman summarized activities of the com- 
mission during the year as they related to member institutions in the 
various categories. 

Motion — Voxman/Bruner: To approve the report. Passed, 

Acting President Timm introduced the individual representatives of 
new member institutions and those promoted to Full Membership. In 
turn, they were warmly welcomed by the membership. 

Chairman of the Graduate Studies Commission Voxman spoke in 
favor of the suggested revisions to the current set of standards for gradu- 
ate study in music. Chairman of the Undergraduate Studies Commission 
fmig then explained the background work that had preceded ihc devel- 
opment of a new set of standards for the baccalaureate degrees in music. 
Appreciation was expressed to all who had contributed to the extensive 
committee activity in several parts of the country at different times in 
developing these revisions. 

Motion — Imig/Rarig: To adopt the Proposed Revision of Standards 
for Baccalaureate Degrees and Recommendations for Graduate Study in 
Music. Passed,. 
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Executive Secretary Robert Glidden stepped to the podium to ex- 
plain the rationale for certain proposed amendments to NASM By-Laws 
as distributed earlier to the membership by mail 

Motion — Ledet/Tull: To approve the revisions as circulated in 
reference to: 

Article 1: Membership 

Sections 1 and (new) 3. Delete *iunlor colleges'* from Section 1 and add 
a new Section 3. COMMUNITY/JUNIOR COLLEGE MEMBERSHIP, 

Sections 4, 5» and 6. Moved to new numbers because of addition above. 

Section?. PROBATIONARY STATUS (new). 

Section 8, APPEALS (moved from Section 6). 
Article tl: Dues 

Section I. Amend sentence 3 to read $20 Instead of $10 for individual 
members. 

Article V: Elections and Appointments 

Section 2. Permits one re-elected term for the Recording Secretary and 
the Treasurer instead of limiting each to one term of office. 

Passed. 

Motion — Me^-rill/Cannon: To approve the proposed revision to the 
Code of Ethics. 

Article IV: (Add sentence clarifying offering of financial aid to high school 
students prior (o ehe end of the Junior Year. Nullifies binding nalure of 
award prior to end of junior year,) 

Passed. 

Fred Mayer presented the report of the Committee on Ethics indi- 
cating no serious infractions during the past year. 

Jack Hendrix reported for the Jtwior College Committee and ex- 
plained the nature of the current changes invoJving the "accreditation" 
factor which resulted in the By-Laws amendment described above. 

Michael Winesaker presented a progress report for the Library 
Committee. The problems of revising an acceptable "Basic Library'^ for 
music were pointed out as a severe task involving extensive deliberation 
requiring the development of a philosophy of such a list as well as 
preparation of the list itself. The current list was distributed in 1967. 
The question as to the feasibility of even preparing a new list at all was 
carefully considered and it was decided there should be a revision. The 
revised list is nearing completion and should be ready for distribution 
within the current school year. 

Motion — Finney/Chenette: To accept the reports of the Committees 
or. Ethics, Junior College, and Library. Passed. 
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Frances Kinne presented iho report of the Nominating Committee. 
She indicated that Robert Werner, whose name had been added lo the 
list of candidates distributed by mail from the committee through the 
process of a minimum number of write-in votes, had asked that his name 
be withdrawn. Procedures for write-in names at this time were outlined. 
Dr. Kinne expressed appreciation to members of her committee. 

Motion — Gates/Phelps: To approve the report of the Nominating 
Committee. Passed, 

Treasurer Charles Ball distributed a report for the Fiscal Year ending 
August 31, 1973, and indicating a summary of Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements. 

Motion — Ball/ Wooldridge: To accept the Treasurer's Report. 
Passed. 

Executive Secretary Glidden made several announcements including 
recognition of the work of Leo LaSota and Eric Gustafson as out-going 
and incoming administrative assistants in the headquarters office. Both 
came to the platform and acknowledged applause of appreciation. 

After a brief intermission, Acting President Timm introduced Robert 
Sheets, Director of the Colorado Council on the Arts and Humanities, 
who extended a warm welcome to all attending the convention. Mr. 
Sheets related the significance of work with state and local Arts Councils 
to the effort of all who serve in higher education. He added a word of 
welcome from the Governor of the State of Colorado and also from the 
President of the Colorado Council on the Arts and Humanities. 

The Keynote Address was presented by Lukas Foss, internationally 
known as composer, conductor, performer, and educator. The address, 
entitled *'Music Today,*' may be found elsewhere in the Proceedings of 
the 49th Annual Meeting. 

Meeting adjourned at 3:20 p.m. 

Second General Session 
November 19, 1973 

The meeting was called to order at 1 :40 p.m. by Acting President 
Everett Timm. Frances Kinne, chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
stepped to the microphone and explained procedures for voting on bal- 
lots distributed in advance. Two names had been added the commit- 
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lee through the designated wrile-in process the previous day. These 
were for positions on the Comnission on Undergraduate Studies. Bal- 
loting proceeded. 

Acting President Timm nuide a report of activities related to his 
oflice in NASM during the past year. Included were observations of the 
posture of NASM in relation to the United States Oflice of Education, 
the National Commission on Accrediting, and various professional ac- 
crediting agencies. Particular emphasis was placed on a concern felt at 
the thought of intervention by the federal government in Association 
activities. Projection of programs planned by NASM was presented as 
representing positive values to member institutions. Examples were cited. 
Brief mention was made of the planned move to a new oflice site in 
Reston, Virginia, near Dulles Airport. Reasons tor the acquisition of 
property in a business condominium under construction were touched 
upon. 

Pride in the profession and the need to cooperate with Arts Councils 
and similar organizations for the betterment of the place of music in the 
lives of all people were set forth as challenges. 

Executive Secretary Glidden presented a membership report. Total 
institutional membership now stands at 410 and an increasing number of 
expressions of interest are being received regularly in the headquarters 
oflice. Over one-half of the baccalaureate-degree-granting institutions in 
music are accredited by NASM. Activities of the Executive Secretary in 
connection with a wide range of related associations and major, national 
organizations were outlined briefly. Publications w^ere identified and 
future presentations were cited. Suggestions for other types of publica- 
tions were solicited. The monthly newsletter to members was explained 
as a device for developing and maintaining communications within the 
Association. 

The data processing of information gathered through the annual re 
ports from member institutions makes possible a new service available to 
members who want specific types of information not presented in the 
comprehensive summary referred to as "Music in Higher Education*' 
(MIHb). The Board of Directors has discussed a nominal charge of 
$25 for such services and more information will be forthcoming. 

Executive Secretary Glidden pointed out that viewing NASM as a 
threat is a mistaken approach to the true objectives and functions of the 
organization. Striving for quality as well as identifying quality is an 
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important function of NASM. Member schools are welcome to request 
visitations Jn advance of the normal 10-ycar cycle. NASM docs encour- 
age innovation and the revised guidelines for degree programs are in- 
tended to provide latitude for programs that do not fit a single pattern. 
Administrators were aiked to assist in disseminating information about 
NASM to individual music faculties. 

Everett TImm took a moment to commend the work of Robert 
Glidden as Executive Secretary. Ho also thanked Walter A. Erley and 
Arthur Wildman for their excellent work in publicizing the convention 
in Denver and for doing their usual fine job of arranging the General 
Session room. Roger Dexter Fee, University of Denver, serving as local 
chairman of the convention^ extended a personal greeting to all visitors 
in Denver. President Timm thanked Dr. Fee for his assistance in making 
local arrangements. 

Executive Secretary Glidden introduced Dr. Walter F, Anderson, 
who spoke on the subject of "Money Isn't Everything." Dr. Anderson is 
Director of Music Programs for the National Endowment for the Arts 
and was an educator, particularly at the college and university level, for 
many years prior to acceptance of the Washington position in 1968. 
Also seated at the head table and introduced by Dr. Glidden was Dr. 
Donald F. Dillon, Associate Director for Federal-State Partnerships in 
the National Endowment for the Arts. Dr. Dillon will participate in an 
open discussion relative to activities of the National Endowment in one 
of the **Interest Group Sessions'* following the General Assembly. He 
has 12 years of teaching and administrative experience at both public 
school and university levels and for four years served as Executive Di- 
rector of the Oklahoma Arts and Humanities Councih He joined the 
Washington office in August 1973. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:00 p.m. 

Third General Session 
November 20, 1973 

Acting President Timm called the assembly to order at 10:40 a.m. 
and introduced Dr, Bernard F. Sliger, Executive Vice President of Flori- 
da Slate University. Dr. Sliger spoke on the subject, "Budgeting for 
Schools of Music: Some Generalities and Some Specifics.'* 

Dr. Timm explained the omission of Pacific Union College from the 
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list of member inslitullons presented for promotion to Full Membership 
at the opening session. 

Motion — Finney/Klnne: That Pacific Union College be accepted 
into Full Membership in NASM. Passed. 

Reports were presented by representatives from each of the nine 
regions as a result of their meetings and discussions earlier during the 
convention period. Newly elected Regional Chairmen are; Region 1 — 
Warren Rasmussen (San Francisco State University); Region 2— Albert 
Shaw (Pacific University); Region 3 — Gordon Terwllliger (Wichita 
State University). 

Motion— Rubin/Cannon: To poll the membership by mail as to the 
question of continuing an oral roll call at the opening General Session. 

Passed. 

Nominating Committee Chairman Frances Kinne presented the re- 
sults of the balloting and introduced the new officers; 

President . Everett Timm 

Vice-President Warner Imig 

Commission on Undergraduate Studies 

Chairman J. Dayton Smith 

Members Paul Jackson 

David Ledet 

Commission on Graduate Studies 

Members Robert Bays 

Bruce Ben ward 

Committee on Ethics Lawrence Hart 

Nominating Committee Tom Gorton 

Warren Scharf 

Executive Secretary Glidden made several announcements of interest 
to members present. 

Meeting adjourned at 11:25 a,m. MST. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 

UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 

The Commission on Undergraduate Studies recommends that Asso* 
date Membership be approved for the following institutions: 

Baptist College at Charleston 

Cameron Cofiege 

Elizabcihtown College 

Ohio Northern University 

Rhode Island College 

School of the Ozarks 

Spelman College 

Tcxarkana Colie|e 

Universuy of Delaware 

Western State College of Colorado 

Wingate College 

The Commission on Undergraduate Studies recommends that Full 
Membership be approved for the following institutions: 
East Texas State University 
Northwest Missouri State UnWershy 
*P$c\f\c Union Coliege 
Southern State College 
Southwestern State College 
Springfield College in Illinois 
University of Mame 
University of Massachusetts 
William Woods College 

The Coamussion on Undergraduate Studies recommends that the 
following institutions be continued in good standing as a result of recent 
re-examinations: 

Arizona State University 

College of Wooster 

East Carolina University 

Lawrence University 

Maryville College 

North Park College 

Oklahoma Baptist University 

San Francisco Conservatory of Music 

University of Idaho 

University of Teanessee at Chattanooga 
West Virginia Wesley an College 



♦Added at Third General Session 
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Action on seven applications for Associate Membership and three 
for Full Membership was deferred pending satisfactory response to 
questions raised by the Commission, 

One school was removed from probation and two were continued on 
probation. 

New curricula were approved for listing for eight schools. 

New curricula were granted plan approval tor nine Institutions and 
denied plan approval for four institutions. 

Progress reports from twenty-one institutions were received and 
acted upon. 

As you may remember, I related to you in Minneapolis last year the 
procedures that the Undergraduate Commission had and was following 
with regard to the writing of Bachelor of Music Education standards. 1 
recounted that we had started this study by involving a considerable 
number of people in the field of music education to assist us with the 
revision of the standards. In a meeting at Phoenix, Arizona, in May of 
1972, about 22 persons engaged in this study program for a period of 
two and one-half days concerning the present teacher education pro- 
grams in the U. S. These persons included senior college students in 
music education, one doctoral .student in music education, a state super- 
visor of music, several elementary and secondary school music educa- 
tors, several college teachers in music education, members nominated to 
us by CMS, NCATE and MENC, and, among this group, persons who 
had worked in schools with particular ethnic groups as well as schools of 
various sizes and locations. A position paper was developed from this 
meeting. 

After this meeting President Neumeyer appointed a six-member 
committee for the rewriting of the standards^ with attention to the advice 
given in the aforementioned position paper. There were four members 
from NASM including Eugene Bonelli, Andrew Broekema, Robert Glid- 
den, and myself. In addition, two members from the Music Educators 
National Conference were nominated, upon our request to Jack Schaet- 
fer, the President of MENC. These members were Gretchen Hieronymus 
and Robert KJotman. The revised standards written by this committee 
have been submitted to you by mail and were approved by the Board of 
Directors at their meeting yesterday, November 17. You will note that 
we have retained some necessary quantitative measures but basically the 
revisions are based on qualitative standards. During the course of our 
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meetings, we, the members ot NASM, decided that it would be necessary 
to rewrite some of the statements in the Bachelor of Music section in 
order for that to agree In format with the music education section. These 
statements, which do not change the basic essence of the well- written 
Bachelor of Music degree requirements adopted by you in New Orleans 
In November of 1970, have also been approved by the Undergraduate 
and Graduate Commissions and by the Board of Directors at their meet- 
iug yesterday, November 17, 

I wish to thank and express my appreciation to all the people who 
have given time and great thought and effort to this not inconsiderable 
undertaking. We feel that our efforts have been rewarded by the support 
and commitments that many of you have made to us. I move the adop- 
tion of the proposed revision of Standards for Baccalaureate Degrees 
and Recommendations for Graduate Study in Music as they have been 
submitted to you by the Commission on Undergraduate Studies and the 
Graduate Commission. 

Warner iMro, Chairman 
Commission on Undergraduate 
Studies 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
GRADUATE STUDIES 

As a result of actions taken at the June and November meetings this 
year the Commission recommends: that Western State College of Colo- 
rado be approved for Associate Membership; 
that Full Membership be approved for the following: 

East Texas State University 
Morchead Slate College (Minnesota) 
Northwest Missouri State University 
Southwestern State College 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 

that five institutions be continued in good standing: 

Arizona State University 

East Carolina University 

San Francisco Conservatory of Music 

University of Idaho 

University of Louisville 

One institution was continued on probation. 
Progress reports were accepted from five institutions. 
14 New Curricula were approved for listing. 

7 New Curricula were given Plan Approval. 

2 New Curricula were tabled. 

In May an ad hoc committee — Bruce Benward, Thomas Fredrick- 
son, Wiley Housewright, C. B» Hunt, Jr., Philip Nelson, Robert Werner, 
Robert Glidden, and myself — met in Chicago to revise Bulletin 35 of 
Graduate Studies, In June further discussion by the Graduate Commis- 
sion resulted in the Recommendations for Graduate Study in Music, 
which all of you have received. There are some minor oversights and 
aberrations which we have since noted. We should like to retain some 
editorial discretion to correct these e.g., a difference In names of the 
Bachelor of Music degree in Sacred Music and our version as Master's 
degree in Church Music. 

HiMiE VOXMAN, Chairman 
Commission on Graduate Studies 
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COMPOSITE LIST OF INSTITUTIONS 
APPROVED NOVEMBER 1973 



Associate Membership 



Baptist College at Charleston 
Cameron College 
Elizabethtown College 
Ohio Northern University 
Rhode Island College 
School of the Ozarks 



Spelman College 

Texarkana College 

University of Delaware 

Western State College of Colorado 

Wingale College 



Full Membership 



East Texas State University 
Moorhead State College 
Northwest Missouri State University 
Pacific Union College 
Southern State College 



Souihwestern State College 
Sptingfield College in Illinois 
University of Maine 
University of Massachusetts 
William Woods College 



Re-Accredited Programs 

Arizona Slate University 

College of Wooster 

East Carolina University 

Lawrence University 

Maryville College 

North Park CcJIege 

Oklahoma Baptist University 

San Francisco Conservatory of Music 

University of Iilaho 

University of Lx)uisville 

University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 

West Virginia Wesleyan College 
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REPORT OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COMMITTEE 
Jack HeNDiux 
Odessa College 

Activity of the Junior College Con^mitiee began as a result of the 
concern expressed by NCA that the two-year institutions were listed In 
the same membership category with institutions offering the baccalaure- 
ate degree. It was the concensus that there should be a clearer definition. 

The Junior College Committee determined it to be in the best inter- 
ests of the community/junior college institutions to have a separate 
commission which would act to approve applications for membership 
from these institutions. The Committee, therefore, has proposed that 
NASM set up a Commission on Lower Division Studies*^ 

AU the attendant details are on file with the Executive Secretary of 
NASM, and they will be published as appropriate following their ap- 
proval. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARY GOMMirrEE 

Michael Winesanker 
Texas Christian University 

A year ago, when addressing this convention in behalf of the Library 
Committee. I hesllallngly suggested that copy for the Booklist might 
possibly be ready in time for this year's meeting. Foolhardy? Yes, In- 
deed. Self-challenging? That, too. So much so, that for the past twelve 
months there has been a desperate effort to make the half-promise come 
true. I can honestly say that not a day has passed since Mitineapolls 
without some activity in behalf of this project: explaining books, poring 
over countless book reviews, checking titles for accuracy and Library of 
Congress calt numbers, chasing down leads regarding new editions, re- 
printings and the like. 

With all that, the bibliography is not yet fully compiled. Compiled 
yes, but not completely checked. There still remains some further check- 
ing and final elimination. Starting with the list as it appeared in the last 
NASM publication A Basic Music Library with some 400 titles, the 
number of books for examination and consideration grew to well over 
6,000, Working from that base, a more or less final list would seem to 
number about 1,200-plus books covering a wide spectrum of disciplines 
under the one umbrella of the study of music In all its aspects: music 
history and literature, music theory, music education, performance, phil- 
osophy, aesthetics, psychology, therapy, etc. The list is intended primar- 
ily for the undergraduate who considers the Bachelor*s degree as his final 
goal, but hopefully as well for the student who might plan to continue 
towards the Master's and beyond. 

Having the directive of the organization and the goal of the bibliog- 
raphy well in mind, there remained the task of choosing among the 
plethora of books those which would best suit the outlined purposes. 
There is not one among you, whether it Is your task to recommend 
books for your libraries or make suggestions to students for their exam- 
ination and use, that has not been impressed, even overwhelmed with 
the output of the printing presses, whether it is the publication of new 
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works or the republication of books long out of print. True, a dearth of 
material would have presented a dismaying prospect. But an excess of 
apparent wealth sometimes becomes overwhelmhig. So, how to choose 
from among the aforementioned 6,000-plus? At first blush the task ap- 
peared to be simple. Start with the obvious giants and set aside the 
poorer specimens. But what about the huge mass In the middle where 
the decision often came to; yes, but; or no, and ytl . . .? Had this been 
planned to be an annotated bibliography* the task would have been 
easier and more satisfying. For in many instances a particular choice 
could have been explained, a special aspect of a book emphasized; In- 
stead of which, inclusion tends to reflect complete approval; absence, 
total rejection. Surprising facts came to light in the course of the exam- 
ination. For one, with all the books that have been printed through the 
years how few really satisfying biographies ihere are even of the major 
composers; how few, well documented or completely reliable. And how 
often a group of books on any one composer had to be included in order, 
with your guidance, to present to ihe student an adequate picture of the 
composer, his music, and his life. Among special studies there is seem- 
ingly no end of choices, often again in the **yes, but*' category; for a 
variety of reasons. On the one hand, controversy frequently swirls about 
the points of view and presentation; on the other, the studies, even from 
the best of scholars, frequently lend to assume the natuio of a dialogue 
among scholars, so that the lowly student, the reader Is forgotten In the 
argument that ensues. 

Thus, painstakingly, from the names of books beginning with the 
1967 list, expanded by the suggestions of members of the committee, 
further enlarged by publishers* lists, innumerable reviews in a long series 
of learned journals^ choices came to be made with several thoughts in 
mind. Classics had to be included, even though sometimes superseded 
by recent scholarship^ simply because they were pioneer works in their 
respective fields; facsimiles of famous writings to the extent that this was 
considered feasible. Biographies constitute the backbone of the bibliog- 
raphy because of the obvious fact that the compositions of these creative 
artists is what this is all about. And from their writings grew the works 
on theory, the instruction books, the examples for further generations of 
composers, performers and the like. All this within the framework of 
the needs of this many faceted group of member schools. In matter of 
fact, the very nature of the service to be performed can render any list as 
useful as the purpose to which it Is put. To begin with, in an effort to 
serve the needs of many it will doubtless be completely satisfactory to no 
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one. By no means can it be considered definitive. It must of necessity 
be subjective. And it becomes dated almost before it reaches the light 
of day. 

For» as I mentioned earlier, the priming presses grind on and on and 
on. Which brings to mind a point of caution. Many of the publications 
today, either as originals or as reprints, are in paperback. A word of 
warning, then, regarding paperback reprints, despite the attendant wel- 
come of reduced cost. They are not always faithful reproductions of the 
originals. In some, one or more appendices are omitted. In others, most 
or all of the musical examples and illustrations are missing. But, when 
they meet the proper standard they are certainly very practical and in- 
deed acceptable. The same caution should be kept in mind about foreign 
works in English translation, which are appearing more and more fre- 
quently and have been eagerly sought. Here, too, there has been an 
aiatming lentlency to omil important sections (letters, bibliographies, 
footnotes) in order to meet the limitations of space and expense imposed 
by the publisher. 

Well, enough of trials and tribulations. Do we or do /e not have a 
new list? The answer is essentially yes; that is, with reference to the 
portion that deals with books and periodicals. The typed cards are, in 
the main, ready to be duplicated and forwarded to the printer. This 
could easily be managed well before the school year is over. The ar- 
rangement of categories, as you know, will be largely in line with the 
Library of Congre.<;s system with generous cross-references to facilitate 
the use of the compilation. Hopefully, despite the work involved, there 
will be an index of titles, authors and subjects to make the work as 
useful as possible. 

Finally, regarding the list of music (study scores, solo pieces, en- 
sembles, etc.) the Music Library Association, under (he supervision of 
Katharine Holum (University of Minnesota Music Librarian) Ims bccu 
charged with updating and expanding this portion of the publication. 
This, too, may possibly be ready before the school year is out. But, 
more likely not. If not, my recommendation would be to proceed with 
the publication of the book list, as Part I of the project. Part II could 
then be issued as a supplement as soon as feasible. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING PRESIDENT 

Everett Timm 
Louisiana State University 

Instead of describing all of ihc activilies which were of concern to 
the president's office during the past year, I prefer to speak about a few. 
The first of these is accreditation. 

1. Accreditation is a device for accomplishing a number of desirable 
objectives. 

a. It protects the public by assuring people that the school meets 
at least minimum standards considered by experienced col- 
leagues to be essential for the accomplishment of the objectives 
or goals set forth by that school 

b. It requires a self-evaluation by administrators ?nd faculty which 
otherwise would not, either take place or be as thorough. 

c. It encourages and often requires schools to make improvements 
of various kinds. 

2. Some persons tear that accreditation forms a straight jacket which 
tends to make all schools alike. NASM encourages experimentation 
in curricula and in teaching methods. It is essential to avoid rigid 
dictation from any central source. Our recommended curricula are 
the results of careful study and experiences of a representative va- 
riety of capable persons. These curricula are expressed in compe- 
tencies aiiu pcicciitages with sufficient latitude to permit experi- 
mentation and freedom to meet special requirements on our cam- 
puses. I commend the work done by the Commissions and Special 
Committees on this latest revision of standards presented to us at 
this meeting. 

3. In NASM the judgements are made by fellow administrators whose 
schools also go through the accreditation process. These men are 
aware of the problems and limitations in various situations. They 
are not **protected*' bureaucrats out of touch with the everyday 
trials and tribulations of academic administration. We are in this 
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association to help each other. The Commissions bend every effort 
to be fair and to do iliat which is best for everyone concerned which 
includes the students* the faculty and the administration, and which 
of course includes the music executive. It is serious business. 

4. NASM itself is accredited by the National Commission on Accredi- 
tation and must justify its existence as an accrediting agency 
through a self-analysis followed by an analytical examination by 
NCA ' — similar to the way in which our schools arc exan-fned. 

5. Since federal Um\^ nave been made available to studenti; and to 
institutions, the governmental agencies have turned to the judge- 
ment of the accrediting agencies for designation of schools which 
are approved for participation in federal programs. Within the last 
few years the federal government has become suspicious of the 
quality, of work of some accrediting agencies. The federal govern- 
ment has challenged all accreditation as a result. I need not go into 
any detail to explain the shackling which would result from federal 
dictation of the operation of our schools, colleges and departments 
of music. 

6. NASM has for one of its objectives the provision of a forum among 
member schools for the discussion of topics of common interest and 
concern. This we do at the annual meetings and through our pub- 
lications. 

7. We have a number of national and state organizations such as 
MENC, MTNA, CMS, AMS, NACWPl, and ACDA, to name a 
few, which do splendid work in providing communications and 
discussions about specific areas of. our discipline. As administrators 
all of these areas plus their relationships to each other, to the 
campus, to the community and to the nation and even to other 
nations are our concern. 

8. Each member of our faculties is nn expert in one or more areas of 
music. He usually is (and because of the severity of the discipline 
of music) must be so busy *'doing his thing'* that he can pay only 
minor attention to other things which do not touch him at the mo- 
ment. Frequently \\e adnijuislralurs must be the persons to see and 
to understand what is going on about us and to direct the energies 
of the faculty and students toward serving conlen.oorary and (as 
far as wv can foresee) future needs of society. is no easy 
challenge since we too arc busy doing our detail ^'things ' ri "id have 
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little time to contemplate the big and more philosophical challenges. 

9. NASM through its newsletters and through its collection of infor- 
mation plans to provide data which will aid us in some decision 
making. Dr. Glidden may explain the potential of the computer 
terminal ia our office. 

10. Through a grant from CMP we will be able to begin a series of 
faculty seminars and a series of institutional faculty, student, and 
administration intimate roundtable discussions with resource people 
on a few campuses. 

11. Because of continually increasing rent, the Executive Committee 
has approved the purchase of an oftlce condominium in Reston, Va. 
The facility is still under construction. This location offers advan- 
tages of being away from the traffic and high costs of downtown 
Washington and yet being near enough to the action that participa- 
tion is no problem. It is near Dulles Airport and two fine hotels 
and other supportive facilities. Rent is not the only cost which has 
risen. Everything we do costs more each year. I can foresee the 
necessity of a request to increase dues in ihe near future. 

12. NASM is one of the oldest associations involved in accreditation. 
Its growth has resulted from the good intentions of music e?;ecu- 
lives, music faculties, and the administrators of colleges and univer* 
sities who strive to provide high quality instruction for their stu- 
dents. Only one accrediting agency other than the regional agencies 
has more members than NASM, That is the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

13. Through the processes of nature, people age, lose vitality and tend 
to want things to remain static, because when nothing changes it is 
easier to understand what is going on. The world always is in a 
process of change. We can depend upon this. The biggest problems 
aie to bring about constructive changers and to anticipate changes 
which are beyond our control but which will affect us and our 
operation. 

Organizations become older as long as they stay in existence; but 
they must remain young. They must have the curiosity of a rbilH. 
the self-confidence of youth, the mature judgement of a wise old 
man, the vitality of a kitten, and the confidence and respect of 
ever)'one concerned with them. 

14. We are in an exciting profession of which we can be very proud. 
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It serves society in cver-changing ways and styles. We must antici- 
pate these changes and exert leadership, Through federal funding 
and local Arts Councils new opportunities exist. We must lend 
every effort to help make these programs valuable to our society, 
for he who holds the purse strings wields tremendous influence and 
this influence must be wisely directed. Usually we look back at 
history in order to evaluate our actions. All of us are making deci- 
sions today which are affecting the directions of many persons' 
lives. This is the nature of our responsibilities, I feel a great assur- 
ance for the bright futures of our younger generation when I ob- 
serve the determination of each of you to continually make your 
school better. We encourage you to remember that NASM is here 
lo help you in that effort. 

REGION 1 
Region 1 recommends that NASM: 

1) review ihe roll-call procedure of our opening meeting to determine if 
some modifir.^tjon might make better use of tne time involved. 

2) gather data to formulate guidcJlncs on recommended student/faculty 
ratios for both the music major and total student components of schools and 
departments of music. 

3) consider revising the annual report form to ask for salary information 
only every three years or so, rulher than each year. 

A. Harold Goodman, 
Chairman 

REGION 2 

Region 2 proposes that a portion of the 1974 NASM Annual Meet- 
ing be restructured. It is suggested tliat time be devoted to sessions in- 
volving dialogue of groups of 5 to 10 people. A list of approximately 
50 topics would be distributed, and groups would develop their own 
priorities for discussion. A suitable system of reporting and evaluation 
should be structured in advance. It is hoped that this could provide a 
way of involving all NASM members in discussion and that a new level 
of understanding might be reached. 

Wayne S. Hertz, 
Chairman 

REGION 3 

The Nominating Committee, headed by Robert Steinbauer, nominat- 
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ed Gordon Tcrwilligcr, who was unanimously elected chairman of the 
Region for 

Warren B. Wooldridoe, 
Chairman 

REGION 4 

1. Election of new secretary to replace Helen Pralt: Harlan Snow. 

2. Recommendation that brief thumbnail biographies be appended to 
ihc ballot for all national elective officer candidates. 

3. Motion to have full membership polled (mail ballot) on question of 
continuing the roll call at national meetings* 

Emanuel Rubin, 
Chairman 

REGION 5 

I. Business Meeting 

A, Chairman reported on actions of Board of Directors meeting on 
previous Saturday, 

Chairman complimented organizational work of NASM Execu- 
tive Secretary Robert Glidden for his expertise in communication. 

B. Discussion on change of schedule for NASM meetings. Prefer- 
ence shown for Saturday-Tuesday schedule. 

C. Faculty evaluation procedures discussed. Led by James Hause 
of Eastern Michigan University; Clyde Thompson, Ohio Univer- 
sity; Cal Rogers, Ashland College; Emil Danenberg, Oberlin 
College; Louis Chenelte, Butler University; Merrill Brown, Uni- 
versity of Toledo; Donald McOinnis, Ohio State University. 

D, Consideration given to a District 5 meeting within the region 
during the year. Chairman will send postcard survey in order to 
establish date: late February, early March, or late September. 
Preference shown for a late Thursday and all day Friday meeting. 
Location was not discussed. 

n. Collective Bargaining and Tenure — Dr. William Boyd, President, 
Central Michig a University 
(Joined by Regions 4 and 6) 
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Rccommcndalion made to publish entire paper in NASM BulleUn of 
t*rocee<imgs, rather thaa edited otic presented today* 

Undsey Merrill, 
CItalrfmn 

RELiON 6 

Region 6 was represented at the November 19 meeting by fifty-iwo 
executives of niember institutions* The business portion of the meeting 
was conducted in a thirty-minute period, after which >ve adjourned to 
join Region 5 for Dr. Boyd's speech. 

April 27, 1974, and Catholic University in Washington, D. C, were 
selected as the date and place for the Spring meeting of Region 6. 
Chairman Ray Robinson noted tliat requests for agenda suggestions 
would be forthcoming in the mail and that he would also welcome cur- 
rent thoughts for agenda items. 

There were three significant requests: 

1 ) That Executive Secretary Robert Glidden be invited to repeat 
his successful statistics report of last Spring, Including rational and re- 
gional comparison of credit costs, faculty loads, and recruitment proce- 
dures. 

2) That Region 6 work toward establishing both a position and a 
lobby to assist the National Endowment for the Arts and the State Arts 
Councils in clearly delineating their policy with respect to educational 
institutions. Implicit in such a delineation is the effort to have these 
organizations place more emphasis on funding music projects in educa* 
tional institutions. 

3) That discussion be devoted to the ways in which member insti- 
tutions may successfully pursue funds for Bicentennial 

Ray Robinson, 
Chairman 

REGION 7 

The business portion of the Region 7 meeting was limited by the 
chairman to those announcements which had been suggested by the 
Board of Directors. Following the planned program, several representa- 
tives asked that the Executive Secretary be requested to supply informa- 
tion to the membership regarding faculty evaluation. 
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General discussion was limited to the areas previously announced by 
Che Region: 1 ) Competency based programs, and 2) Faculty evaluation. 

Minutes of the session will be prepared and circulated by Wayne 
Sheley, who served as acting secretary. 

Lawrence Hart, 
Chaiman 

REGION 8 

Old Business: 

1) The minutes as read and according to prior distribution were ap- 
proved. 

2) Chairman Coleman reported that the Board of Directors decided to 
retain the ten-year cycle of visitation because it apparently does co- 
incide with regional examinations. The Board will appoint a com- 
mittee to study the Region 8 recommendation that there be a follow- 
up of implementation of visitation reports. 

Discussion: The questions were rulsied If NASM does coincide with 
the regional Association meetings, and what benefits are derived 
from NASM Visitations. The benefit of self-study per se was men- 
tioned. 

New Business: 

1) Chairman Coleman passed on informalion concerning: 

a) Membership figures for NASM. 

b) Deficiencies in filing annual reports by members was noted. The National 
Commission on Accrediting requires those reports. 

c) Availability of computer-based service in Washington. 

d) Availability of insliiutJonal resource assistance from the CMP grant of 
$60,000 to develop new curricula. 

e) Sites for future NASM meetings. 

f ) Nomination Committee to prepare slate for next year. 

2) Motion by William Baxter, seconded by Jack Lyall. It is urged that 
the Commjssion on Undergraduate Studies consider the problem of 
early admission for the undergraduate degree programs. Motion 
passed. 

3) Motion by Harold Wortman, seconded by George Muns. It is sug- 
gested that at least one meeting be devoted to the problems of 
speciaNtype institutions as in the past. Motion passed. 
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4) In further discussion concern was expressed about the relationship 
of the job-market to the nun^ber of graduates in music. Interest was 
expressed In a separate regional NASM meeting. Chairman Coleman 
will explore the possibility of an early meeting in conjunction with 
NASM. 

Comments on the present status of education were made by Chair- 
man Coleman with quotes from an article in the Denver Post and 
from the Chancellor of the University of Mississippi. 

Innovations and problems, competency-based education, computer- 
student cost relationship, teacher accountability were discussed. 

The general discussion following the colTee break included the fol- 
lowing topics among others: 

CLEP — Humanities — advanced standing with visitor Dean Robert 
Marvel explaining the Fredonia method. 

New Learning theories 

Class teaching in applied music. 
Teaching loads and the forty-hour week. 

The meeting adjourned at approximately 11:20 a.m. 

James Coleman, 
Chairman 

|(t REGION 9 

1. It was recommended that NASM consider active efforts to en- 
courage membership by Junior Colleges in accord with our new mem- 
bership category. 

2. It was further recommended that, should an increase in dues be 
necessary, the Board of Directors explore the possibility of basing the 
dues structure on criteria such as size of music unit, budget, size of 
faculty, etc., in addition to degree oQerings. 

Fisher A. Toll, 
Chairman 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS 



LUKAS Foss 

Dear Colleagues: I am here to give forth wisdom and advice, yet 
most of you have more wisdom than I have, and none of you is in need 
of advice. Who needs advice these days? Certainly not the young, cer- 
tainly not our students. You must have noticed: Students do not act like 
students anymore; they are all "junior colleagues" — worse — critics, our 
critics; they give us advice. Come to think of it, I enjoy that. It*s chal- 
lenging. Yet, some advice I received in my youth still serves me in good 
stead, and I dished it out generously to the young in a Commencement 
address I delivered at Manhattan School of Music last Spring. Here are 
some samples: 

1) Anyone who works as hard as I do, can do as well. — J. S. Bach (It's 
an instant recipe for great nessO 

2) Work hard when you are twenty or no-one will love you when you are 
thirty. — Aarnn Copland 

" 3) PRACTICE, because if you don't someone else will. — Mischa Elman 

4) Kinder macht was Neues. (KJds make something new.) — Richard 
Wagner 

5) J'aime la r^gle qui corrige I'^motioo. (Let the "rule" correct your emo- 
tions.) — Bracque 

6) . Don't be amiable or accommodaliog. Be difficult. (Soyes rosse) — Stra- 

vinsky to me in 1946 

7) Don't take anybody's advice. — Beethoven 

So much for advice. How about praise? Praise is "in." Everyone 
wants it, even GOD. He demands that we give it to Him and He likes to 
praise Himself. After just one day of work, he sat back, contemplated 
what He had wrought and saw that it was good. After six days He rested 
and considered the job accomplished. And ever since> we have praised 
Him with a joyful noise and trumpets and cymbals, and doinj^ a jolly 
good job of it in our schools and conservatories. I think no country in 
the world produces as many well trained professionals as we do. And 
the world is beginning to take notice. The most talented foreign students 
are sent to us, instead of our talent going abroad, as it used to be in 
former days. So we deserve a measure of praise. But let us take a minute 
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or two and cxaniine the plight of the young professional we tura out and 
loose in the big world of music. 

Take a young violinist: For 15 years, he has studied his instmment. 
For five years he has practiced the Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms 
violin concertos. He graduates — he needs a job. He is told of a vacancy 
in a major symphony orchestra. He flies in for an audition. *The cadenza 
of the Brahms concerto, please.*' He knows it backwards. He's got it 
made. He is in. From now on he will be playing the 1st or 2nd violin 
orchestra part of the Brahms concerto, perhaps for the rest of his life. 
Take a young singer. Her "instrument" has potential. The vocal coach 
said so. She is no Birgit Nilsson — not yet. Well — there's the chorus 
of the Met or the City Center Opera. But maybe she's too good for 
that. The Germans may have a job for her in one of their one hundred 
and one opera houses. (But who wants to live in Germany?) 

Take a young composer: He has applied for all the grants. He may 
even win a prize, get a performance or two. The reviews are encouraging 
— in a patronizing way. After the performance, he rejoins his colleagues. 
What do they think of his piece? Not a word. They talk of something 
else: it isn't **cooI" to talk about music. The grant runs out. He takes a 
teaching position. Instead of composing, he teaches composition to stu- 
dents who will teach composition instead of composing. 

Take an aspiring conductor: Where is his instrument? (the orchestra) 
He's got to practice. Not a chance. When he does get the anxiously 
awaited opportunity to conduct a symphony orchestra, he is supposed to 
be a conductor. An orchestra can hardly be expected to be used as a 
teaching tool. That's why our budding conductor so rarely got his hands 
on that student orchestra. Besides — the law of supply and demand 
works against him. Too many who want to conduct. Too few orchestras. 

WTicrc is the market for all this talent and skill? Things are bad. 
Let's change them. Revolution — *'you'll only make matters worse.'* 
(John Cage). All right, don't revolt. Organize. Reorganize. Change 
things. 

A farmer, somewhere in northern Maine is walking in the snow. 
Suddenly he sees hoof prints. He turns around, and, sure enough, there's 
the devil close behind him. *'Well," says the devil, **since you saw me 
(pec pie usually don't) let us walk together." They walk> 4 miles through 
the snow, when the farmer decides to break the silence. '1 know some- 
thing that will put you out of business/* says he, "if I can only get it 
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going." *'Whal might that be?" asks the devil, somewhat puzzled, "Very 
simple: Universal love, brotherhood, enough food to go around, If I can 
start that — " The devil smiles, *' You start it, and TU organize It " 

Or there*s the story of the man down in Cooper Square, New York 
— he didn't surprise a devil, he heard a small voice, the voice of God, 
urging him to change things, to start something — somewhat the same 
idea — brotherhood — ^ cver)'one belongs to everyone else. "God," cried 
the man from Cooper Square, "Why me?" And the small voice an- 
swered: '^Because you are so gullible." 

Back to our young musician: he can*t change (he world and he must 
not leave it as it is. He is cornered, trapped. Is he? You want to know 
what I really ihlnk? I think he's lucky; lucky to be allowed to work in 
music. {No, I am not sarcastic.) He's lucky to be able to rejuvenate 
himself in Mozart, Bach, Schubert^ Stravinsky. For those of us who are 
immersed in music, who do not care about power and the rat-race, who 
simply want to make music, there is a market. Here supply does not 
exceed demand. The dedicated are rare» and much needed by society. 
They are a weapon against the enemy, a weapon that does harm to no- 
one. Our work is a "climate for peace." We are helping to change 
society, without organizing, without rebelling. Immerse yourself in music 
and you come out changed, and others who arc exposed to you and your 
music will come out changed. Music is a force, a remedy against cyni- 
cism, a celebration. 

Then what about all those truisms I hurled at you before? They are 
real. But there is the other side of the coin. Let us have another look 
at our young "virtuoso," our proud music school product. Does he have 
to join an orchestra if he does not want to? What else can he do? He 
can form or join a group of like-minded virtuosi {more about that later). 
He will find that the possibilities on his instrument have been extended 
and that no one told him so at school. If he is a wind player he can learn 
to play chords {multi-phonic sounds) on his instrument, new fingerings, 
new ways of producing sound. Whether string, wind or percussion is his 
field he can investigate the new electronic devices which alter his per- 
formance as he plays, via contact mikes, filters, ring modulators, etc. If 
he is a violinist he need not have dreams of becoming a Heifitz. He can 
take a cue from Paul Zukovsky; if he is a pianist, from David Tudor; if 
he is a flutist, from Gazzeloni; if he is a brass player, from Stuart Demp- 
ster; if he is a percussionist, from Jan Williams — all of whom have 
lively careers and have music written especially for them. These per- 
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forming artists and many others, arc the true partners of the composer, 
instead of exploiters of lime-worn vehicles. J do not mean to imply for 
a moment that our great classical music should not be studied in depth 
and played intensely. Man's need to make love to the past is as basic as 
his need to explore the present (That's why I conduct). An artist should 
have one foot solidly rooted in the past while his other foot should be 
just as firmly planted in the present. That way, and only that way, his 
work may be of some significance in terms of the future. 

As to our young singer, she or he can follow the example of Bethany 
Beardsley or Cathy Berberian or Julius Eastman^ who have taken a simi- 
lar attitude and action as the above mentioned insti-umentalists. 

And our young conductor — well, he should first of all purge himself 
once and fpr all of what I should like to call the 'Interpretation mania" 
which has dominated the musical scene for almost a hundred years. And 
while he is purging himself, let him shed alt that bad choreography de- 
signed to "^pater le publique.*^ Let him become the inteUigent and func- 
tional "trafiic coordinator" required for performance of all new ensemble 
music. Believe me, he will conduct the museum pieces better for it. 
Play the old music as if the ink were not yet dry, and the new music with 
the respect and devotion accorded to the classics, and we'll have some 
fresh air in our symphony concerts. 

As to our American composers — men and women — they have come 
into their own in the last 20 years. Charles Ives paved the way with his 
polyphony of diverse, simultaneous musics. Thanks to him our American 
composer has a rich heritage. And Ives, as all true prophets, points the 
way for him. Our young composer should take advantage of new disci- 
plines that have been developed and which should be available to him in 
our schools (please note), not only electronics but acoustics, mathemat- 
ics (notably probability and game theory), also new music notation. 
What a wide-open field that is today! 

As in the middle ages and early renaissance, it is the notation, the 
grammar, the vocabulary which distinguishes today one composer from 
the other; more so than **personal expression.** As a matter of fact, new 
music has a certain i>Mpersonality. Composers today — like scientists — 
learn from each other, build on each other's finds, read professional 
magazines to keep up with the latest problems and solutions. Can you 
imagine Wagner or Verdi with a professional magazine in his hands? 
Can you imagine them working in teams, pooling their specialized infor- 
mation? Things have changed because we have problems to solve, prob- 
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lems in common: the ordering of a chaos made available by ihe discov- 
ery of atonality — the conliol of chance — choice in the face of over- 
whelming choice—. We must learn to avoid arbitrary choices, find ways 
of nolating nuilti-possibllitles, so that the desired events (and only de- 
sired ones) will materialize at performance. To settle for one specific 
note, one rhythm, one timbre, one instrument, when dozens of other 
choices are as good is not the answer. It is irresponsible to single out 
one of many alternatives as if that one were the only one. It may look 
precise on paper bat it is imprecise notation because it obscures and 
confuses the composition's intent. Yes — we have uncovered so many 
possibilities that the **note choisie masterpiece'* is no longer a realistic 
concern. In fact the notion of **the masterpiece'* has become open to 
question. I want my music to happen **as if of its o«vn accord/' like 
something in nature, to happen dilTcrently every time — not that difler- 
ence is my objective, but because it Is bound to happen differently if 
there is not one way but *'many ways/' That is why in my recent music 
I developed the idea of a score which contains more music on one page 
than you ever hear at one hearing. Performances will differ because 
different musical ideas become audible at dillerent times, and return into 
inaudibility at different times, like a landscape plunged into total dark- 
ness. It's there, whether we see it or not. But now you put a spotlight 
on this or that detail — on this or that combination of details, and you 
will obtain a dilTerent landscape every time. 

And it is the performer who makes the decision — spontaneously — 
at the moment of performance — as to what shall be heard when. He 
does not ''interpret'' the score, he "realizes" the score. If he is not him- 
self the composer, he had better be a composer of sorts, or at least the 
intimate connaissent of the composer's intentions. 

In the Renaissance and in the Baroque era, every composer was also 
a performer, and vice versa. And so it is again today among the young 
(and our school curriculum should encourage this). Our composers 
perform themselves and form small groups, highly skilJed groups, com- 
bos. Steve Reich, Eric Salzman, Lamonte Young, Paul Glass, Terry 
Reich, to mention just a few. My own improvisation ensemble founded 
at NCLA in 1956 was probably the first of these non-popular music 
combos. We traveled a lot. Our audiences were mostly college and 
conservatory students. My audience still is largely a campus audience, 
and though I do not have a group anymore, I visit a dozen campuses a 
year: I love and need the exchange of ideas with students. 
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Yes, this is ihc ngc of the combo, e%cr since Pierrot Lumlre and 
Hlstoire d'ufi Soldat, the two pieces which n^orc th<in any others mark 
the beginning of svhnt I would call **lhe new music.'' 

Electronics and the combo provide the fertile hunting ground for 
today's composer. Meanwhile orchestras, choruses and bands are a little 
more available to him than, say, 20 years ago, and the recording industry 
Is more interested in him than before. Things are looking up. What I 
have been trying to do is sketch in a few sentences the kind of thinking 
and speculating that go into our new music. As you can see we can use 
all the minds and all the talent available. 

No, we needn^t discourage the young from a full life in music. It is 
of course a difficult life — a life full of inevitable defeats. But then, what 
else is success than the ability to get up from defeat? "Life Is real only 
in proportion to its difficulty.*' (R. M. Rilke) Let us make ourselves 
and the rest of the wnrlH n little wiser, Ihruugh our music — through the 
mind-quality, the idealism, the curiosity and adventurism that go into 
our music making and into our music teaching. 
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MONHY ISNT EVERYTHING 

Walter R Anderson 
National Endowment for the Arts 

Approximately a year ago I chanced to be talking with Mrs. Jouett 
Shouse, the well-known patron of the arts who donated both the land 
and money to build the country*s first performing arts facility m the 
national parks, the Filenc Performing Arts Center at Wolf Trap, in 
Vienna^ Virginia. She asked me, '*Do you find it a difiicult job to give 
away money?" My immediate unqualified response was, "Yes!" Then 
she commented, "It always has been." 

If nothing else, the experience of heading the Music Program of the 
National Endowment for the Arts in the past five years has taught me 
that the responsibiHiy for the contribution of finr.ncial support from 
public funds carries, none of the simplistic connotations of the well- 
known, iritc comme.iiaiics on money, such as; 

The staid moi-al position taken in the categorical assertion, **Moncy is 
ihe root of all evil." 

Or thai most engaging quid pro quo found in the tilJc of a popular piece 
about twenty years ago — "If you've got the money, Baby, then I've got the 
time/' 

Of the sheer resignation expressed in that most commonly stated, though 
not commonly accepted, judgment — "Money isn*t everything." 

In fact, quite to the contrary, it appears that many have taken heart 
in — nay, have been lured by — the caveat found in Ecclesiastes X; 19, 
*'A feast is made for laughter, and v^ine maketh merry; but money an- 
swereth all things." Yet for me the truism, ''Money isn't everything,'' 
has served as a most penetrating reality in all that has occupied my 
attention at the National Endowment for the Arts. In the present time 
organizations in growing numbers are asking for assistance as pressing 
financial needs compel them to look beyond their established sources of 
earned and contributed income. The frustration brought on by the threat 
of possibly having to relinquish programs which may have been in exis- 
tence, in some instances, for so long as thirty or forty years often brings 
them to foundations as the last hope for survival. 
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Howcvci, it is not always possible for foundations to assist all such 
programs in need since the dispensation of funds to support the arts 
must be based on broad-ranging principles which require definitions of 
eligibility and clear evidence of the capacity of individuals and organiza- 
tions to develop and sustain programs for which assistance is sought. 

Besides, money may not be the real need. The struggle for survival 
may be more relevant to questions concerning the vitality and quality of 
a program, its stability and its current usefulness than to the mere need 
of money. 

I can report that we receive some extraordinary propositions. For 
example, a second effort was made to persuade the Endowment to pro- 
vide funds for what was presented to us as an innovative project. The 
applicant proposed to organize a billion-voice choir, as a gesture of in- 
ternational good will, to present concurrently in all languages over all 
radio and television stations in all countries an annual performance of 
the Messiah, beamed to outer space. I suppose outer space was felt to 
be the only thing that could stand it. According to the request, one of 
the benefits would be the relaxation such a performance would bring to 
the astronauts as they float through space. 

So it is understandable, I assume, why priorities must be established 
as representing the most impartial and objective means of serving the 
arts. Thus the granting of support from federal funds is an exacting, 
complex process whereby certain basic considerations are applied to 
every request which comes to the National Endowment for the Arts. I 
can report most positively that in our operations not only is it true (hat 
money isn't everything; indeed granting money is the very least of what 
we do. The money on which the Endowment operates and the funds 
which it grants, with the exception of certain earmarked gifts to the 
government, are contributed by the taxpayers. Literally everyone pays; 
consequently, there is an overriding need to administer the program with 
deep conscience and unwavering rigor. 

So essentially the ideas — the purposes and the goals of programs — 
presented to the Endowment account for nine-tenths of the time which 
we of the Endowment staff spend in evaluating applications, responding 
to inquiries, making on-site visits to both applicants and grantees, and 
consulting with our wonderful Advisory Panelists and members of the 
National Council on the Arts. 

As a representative group of professional music educators, you are 
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in a singularly appropriule position to respond with your own views 
concerning the effectiveness of the Endowment in carrying out us mis- 
sion. So today I should like to initiate a dialogue with the National 
Association ot Schools of Music not only for ihe purpose of this confer- 
ence but also for whatever mutual interests might be pursued in continu- 
ing dialogue with ibis organization in ihc future. 1 want to be quite 
honest with you: although the Endowment was not constituted to sup- 
port colleges and universities as its primary charge, nevertheless I do 
feel quite strongly that in the thinking of the Endowment there should 
be an awareness of the concerns of the professional training institutions 
since the Endowment always will be called on to assist professional per- 
forming organizations which depend on the availability of talented pro- 
fessionally trained musicians. Furthermore, from your particular vantage 
point you may be aware of problems which need the attention of the 
Endowment. So you , should feel free not only as taxpayers, but also as 
experts in ihe professional field, to speak your mind. In the discussions 
to follow I promise to listen to you and to communicate openly with you. 

My plans for today therefore are two- fold: 

First, I'd like to tell you about the Endowment's programs, its policies 
and procedures; and 

Second, I'd like to respond to your questions to the best of my ability 
and hear your ideas and suggestions to the extent possible within the sched- 
ule provided. 

The Enabling Legislation of the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities was accomplished m 1965. It authorized the corol- 
lary but autonomous programs of the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the National Endowment for the Humanities. Primarily the Arts 
Endowment was created to benefit "individuals of exceptional talent'* 
and to support ''productions meeting professional standards or standards 
of authenticity, irrespective of origin, which are of significant merit and 
which without such assistance would otherwise be unavailable to our 
citizens in many areas ot the country." The Legislation provided a com- 
prehensive structure for examining and processing requests for assistance 
at tour levels: The Professional Staff, The Advisory Music Panel, The 
National Council on the Arts, and The Chairman. Staff, Panel and the 
Council are all advisory to the Chairman, in whom alone authority vests 
to obligate grants. 

Each request which comes to the Endowment is given serious exam- 
inati6n first by the staff, which is also available to consult with prospec- 
tive applicants in advance of the submission of official applications. 
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After the start reaches its reconiiDendations, application^ come to the 
attention of the Advisory Music Panel, which passes its recommenda- 
tions to the National Council on the Arts, which in turn Is charged with 
making final recommendations to the chairman, Miss Nancy Hanks. All 
pertinent applications materials arc duplicated so that normally Panel 
and Council members may study them in advance of their respective 
meetings. 

I think you might be surprised to realize how devoted and serious 
our illustrious consultants are in carrying out their work assignments. 
Beverly Sills, for example, was unable to attend a meeting. However 
she did her homework. She carefully studied thirty-five applications for 
opera support and mailed in page-long comments on each application. 

The machinery provides tor wide divergence of views so that it may 
be assumed that under most conditions the wisest decision ultimately is 
reached. Perhaps the greatest strength of the Endowment rests In its 
accessibility to the strong professional views of the Panel and the broader 
scope of the equally professional Council. Moreover, through carefully 
timed rotation of Panel and Council membership, the Endowment re- 
mains free from provincial, entrenched professional judgment. Panel 
membership rotates annually, for normally one third of its members will 
be replaced by new appointments under the authority of the Chairman. 
Council members are appointed by the President of the United States for 
overlapping six-year terms. 

There is a panel for each program area, and the membership is 
weighted heavily by professionals from the appropriate art field. Addi- 
tionally there are a few representatives whose long-standing interest, 
experience^ and participation in cultural affairs qualifies them in a special 
way to join artists, educators, and arts managers to make a strong group 
of field advisors. On the other hand, the National Council on the Arts 
represents a broad cross^section of artists from all art fields and, like the 
panels, has lay representatives. Thus from the inception of the Endow- 
ment the Federal Government skillfully avoided the bugaboo of govern- 
mental control, which had been the main concern of those who ques- 
tioned or opposed the introduction of support for the Arts from public 
funds. 

Thus those of us who have been privileged to participate in the de- 
velopment of the Endowment's institutions and structures as they exist 
today have learned that it takes a great deal of time to move from the 
stimulations and exciting dreams of various sections of our very large 
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country » as well as from our own dreams, through step by step proce- 
dures, out of which have emerged certain characteristics which have 
helped us to understand better the overall nature of our work. An in- 
dispensable aspect of ihis evolution has occurred through involved, con- 
tinual di'."^!ogue with the field; for whenever the need arises, the Endow- 
ment does not hesitate to consult generously, both within and without 
the /ormal agencies of the Endowment, in order that every recommenda- 
tion and decision can be predi;ted on wise, professional counsel. Ac- 
cordingly there are a few general policies which all program areas main- 
tain: 

(1) Grunts from the Hndov^mcnl are restricted to support on a project 
basis. Although the Congress has griinied significant Increases in the past 
four ye.irs to the Endowment, the overall level of funding in con\panson 
with the number of recjuests for assistance is such that the Endowment in the 
foreseeable future is likely to continue to restrict grants to projects rather 
than to olTcr general support. 

(2) No support is granted to absorb deficits. Accordingly monies award* 
ed will support only projects which wiU occur for a specific period of time 
clearly designated by beginning and concluding dates. 

C5) Sii{>porl is granted only for projects which can be recognized as 
being of national or regional impact. Definitions of impact should be regard- 
ed on a flexible basis. For example a pilot project in all its implications 
potentially should affect a large regional area. A regional area is understood 
to cover cxiensive geographical boundaries or a large population area. On 
the other hand» organizations awarded under a program defined by guidelines 
for the benefit of many groups within a national distribution need not indi- 
vidually be of national or regional impact, 

(4) As required by the Legislation, a balanced project budget must be 
approved to include matching earned and/or contributed income from non- 
federal sources nt least commensurate with the level of funds sought from 
the Endownienl. 

Notwithstanding ihese general policies, ihc Endowment's varied and 
complex programs have developctl rather uniquely according to their 
particular needs. At the present time, in addition to Music, there are 
programs in Dance, Theatre, Visual Arts, Museums, Architecture and 
Environmental Arts, Public Media, Education, Federal-Stale Partner- 
ship, and the Expansion Arts. 

Education 

In Education the Arlisls-in-lhe-Schools Program completed its fifth 
consecutive year in 1974. From its beginning in 1969-70 when $100,- 
000 was allocated for Arfists-in-SchooIs in six states* the program has 
grow^n to approximately $3,000,000 which funds more than 5,000 
schools in all 50 states and the five special jurisdictions. This program, 
aiding the appearance of painters, poets, sculptors, dancers, musicians, 
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and other professional iirtists in elementary and secondary school class- 
rooms, will be expanded next year. In fact» grants for the 1974-75 
ArtistS'in-Schoois Program were recently announced jointly by Nancy 
Hanks and Dr» John R. Ottina, Commissioner of Education. The an- 
nounced grants, funded by the Endowment, will be expanded in a "sec- 
ond round of grants" to be made Jaicr through funds from the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Vbual Arts 

In Fiscal 1973» the Endowment continued its extensive programs of 
direct assistance to painters, sculptors, photographers, craftsmen, and art 
critics of exceptional talent. A total of 159 grants totaling $23 1,200 was 
made to individuals allowing ihcm to set aside time and/ot materials to 
advance their careers as they see fit. Additionally, 36 matching grants 
with a total of $71,265 were awarded to institutions in 20 states through 
Visual Arts' Artists, Photographers, Critics, and Craftsmen in Residence 
programs, where awards are made to college and university art depart- 
ments, museums, community centers, etc., to bring artists for short-term 
residences to instruct and influence local talent. 

Dance 

The Dance Program reflects the tremendous growth and professional 
accomplishment in this art form in America taking place today. Through 
its Coordinated Residency Touring program, presently in its sixth year, 
the Dance division of the Endowment has brought 40 professional con- 
temporary dance companies into 37 states, the District of Columbia^ 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands for a total of 218 weeks of touring. 
The Endowment has provided $609,492 for this program which is ad- 
ministered through the state arts councils. The Endowment has also 
approved grants totaling $824,766 to continue the Large Company 
Touring program which is designed to make the leading American ballet 
companies available to people outside the New York City area. Grant 
funds will provide 30% of the guaranteed company fee to sponsors in 
1 1 cities for 22 weeks of programming. 

Other awards within the Dance area are: (1) Choreographer Fel- 
lowships totalling $150,348 to 15 individuals; (2) 37 Workshop Fel- 
lowships 01 $1,200 each; (3) Visiting Choreographer Commissions to- 
talling $22,-; 80 in matching funds to eight professional companies; (4) 
$136,040 in matching grants for Production Commissions to eight dance 
companies; (5) Regional Development of Resident Professional Dance 
Companies, now in its second year, awarding $449,600 to 19 companies 
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in eleven slates. Audiences: for dance have grown by 600 percent sin:c 
the Endowment has provided support to that field. 

Theater 

Now In its seventh year, the Theater Program assists the decentrali- 
zation of the American theater by providing funds for the artistic and 
organizaUoni4 development of resident professional theaters across the 
nation. Match'ng gnints totalling $1,820,500 have been made to 40 
theaters in 20 stet'Js for the production of new plays, staff development* 
training programs, and other programs related to the achievement of 
quality in performance and artistic direction. Other grant areas include: 

( 1 ) a fifth series of grants under the Experimental Theaters and Work- 
shop Grants program incorporating 30 professional groups in 12 slates; 

(2) Professional Theater for Chi Wren and Youth totalling $100,000 in 
monies awarded to four youth-oriented theaters; (3) eleven grants in 
eight states totalling $146,000 to assist conservatory-type professional 
theater training programs under the Professional Training category of 
support. Also, a new pilot program, the Regi' » Theater Touring Pro- 
gram, involving six to eight state areas, has been initiated. 

Literature 

In addition to placing poets in classrooms in all 50 states through 
the Poetry in the Schools program (an integral part of Artists-in-lhe- 
Schools program), the Literature Program of the Endowment awarded: 
matching grants of $46,210 to enable developing colleges to place pro- 
fessional writers in residence; 60 fellowships of $5,000 each Co writers 
for the creation of new works and for career development; and $250,000 
in matching grants in continued support of the Coordinating Council of 
Literary Magazines. 

Museum 

The Endowment's Museum Program supports the essential activities 
of American museums; nearly 300 museums in virtually every state and 
the District of Columbia have been assisted by over $5,000,000 in fed- 
eral and priva^e monies. In Fiscal Year 1972, the Endowment initiated 
programs in both Conservation and Renovation in a major effort to focus 
attention on and Increase support for the preservation and restoration of 
our heritage. Forty-nine grants totalling $627,700 have been awarded 
under the Utilization of Museum Collections program; four grants of 
$10,000 each to assist in the purchase of works by living American 
artists; 57 grants totalling $823,737 have been awarded through Aid to 
Special Exhibitions; and, in an effort to encourage full community par- 
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ticipation in nuiscuni acliviiics, 25 grants totalling $521,187 have been 
made. 

Public Media 

rhe American Film Institute hus continued its work in preserving 
and developing the nation's artistic and cultural resources in film, largely 
through a grant of $1,100,000 from the Public Media Program. Other 
areas ot funding arc: (1)21 grants totalling $267,285 to support pro- 
gramming in the Arts; (2) eight grants for $163,000 under the Joint 
Piogramming with the Corporation for Public Broadcasting category; 
(3) a total of $104,650 to twelve film centers to build new audiences 
through Regional Development; (4) matching grants totalling $195,775 
to schools and colleges to assist them in improving standards of film 
study through curriculum development. Additional areas of support in 
Fiscal 1973 exist through the Film Preservation, Research and Develop- 
ment, and Independent Filmmaker Grants programs. 

Architecture and Environmental Arts 

The Architecture and Environmental Arts Program seeks to influ- 
ence the quality of the man-made environment in this country, Fiscal 
1973 grants include: matching awards to encourage professional educa- 
tion and development totalling $119,345; 39 fellowships of $1,000 to 
graduate students in architectural fields; awards totalling $54,500 to 
inform and stimulate active public interest in the aesthetic physical en- 
vironment; eight grants totalling $188,157 to development information 
which benefits the innovative and efficient construction of new arts fa- 
cilities, and the imaginative conversion of older buildings; and pilot 
grants to develop innovative research aimed at solving problems created 
by dividing lines within urban areas (City Edges Program) and grants 
to preserve our American Architectural Heritage. 

Expansion Arts 

It is through the Expansion Arts program that the Endowment ex- 
poses thousands of Americans to the arts, assists in the development of 
potential talent, and encourages communities to develop and utilize their 
native artists. This program provides aid and encouragement to profes- 
sionally directed, community based arts groups, many with minority/ 
ethnic orientation, in inner city, suburban, and rural areas. Fiscal Year 
1973 funding included grants in the following areas, totalling $2,473,- 
275: Instruction and Training to 1 1 1 community based cultural centers; 
the Community Cultural Centers in major urban areas program; Arts 
Exposure program to 35 organizations in low income areas; and techni- 
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cal assistance grams lo seivicc organizations through the Neighborhood 
Arts Services category. 

Spedal Projects 

In the Special Projects program area, special state grants totalling 
$99,280 in federal and private funds have been matched by 15 state arts 
agencies for a variety of special projects in Fiscal 1973. Additionally, 
six matching grants totalling $264,300 have been awarded to foster re- 
gional cooperation among state arts agencies. The Special Projects Pro- 
gram area also funds internship programs for young people interested in 
entering the field of arts management; thus far, three grants of $6^650 
have been awarded to three state agencies. 

Music 

In Music the Endowment supports a complex assortment of projects 
and programs, all directed to the central concern of how a climate for 
the arts can be created in the United States. 

In recommending support to the country's larger^ professional or- 
chestras, the National Council on the Arts clearly acknowledged the 
important central function of the orchestra to the community in provid- 
ing a cachet for the other performing arts in addition to symphonic per- 
formance. The stress of the orchestra guidelines, in fact, place primary 
importance on service, artistic, and administrative improvements. The 
guidelines also stress the need for the orchestras to provide greater op- 
portunities for presenting young American performers and composers 
and to become more active in collaborative, performances involving 
dance, the theatre, and the visual arts. 

Last year grants went to ninety-five orchestras and thereby aided 
more than nine thousand residential performing artists in orchestras 
throughout the country, in addition to the support which these grants 
lent to the presentation of guest artists and the performance of works by 
contemporary composers. Another way in which orchestra grants have 
extended music opportunities is represented in the development of audi- 
ences for symphonic music, particularly among the youth 

Of the 95 orchestras supported, a total of 37 chose to extend their 
services to a wider public, while 15 concentrated on projects conceived 
to improve their quality of performance and administration. Forty grants 
were devoted to performances for young people and a variety of special 
projects such as educational concerts and work sessions with young 
musicians. Three projects served a large, new regional audience through 
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cooperalive development and sponsorship provided by state and regional 
arts councils. The 15 orchestras which selected to improve their opera- 
tions at a higher level of quality, on the other hand, sought through 
additional rehearsal lime, the improvement of performing personnel, 
more challenging programming, and special development programs to 
become institutions of greater artistic quality and to stabilize their finan- 
cial operations. 

Thus, an astonishing ferment surged throughout the country that 
seemed to belie the assumption that symphony orchestras were relegated 
to the past. Instead, they appeared to be in evolution toward more 
effective service to the total community within broader artistic functions. 
The St. Paul Civic Philharmonic Orchestra, for example, performed a 
wile variety of professional and educational programs within a pattern 
in which the orchestra was able to accommodate the performers into 
smaller ensembles at every possible level from the entire orchestra down 
to a soloist. The San Francisco Symphony organized 750 students in a 
summer orchestra workshop, which was expanded into a seven-week 
autumn session for 7,000 students and 500 parents and adults. The 
Utah Symphony provided concerts for audiences in many Isolated com- 
munities, including many Indian reservations, often through joint per^ 
formances with local choral organizations, in a far-ranging tour of 9,500 
miles. The Jackson (Mississippi) Symphony established a string training 
program in elementary and junior high schools and sought to develop 
new audiences through performances in neighborhood schools and 
churches while it made use of a professional string quartet for special 
educational and concert presentations. The Anchorage Symphony toured 
concerts to underprivileged communities in Alaska, while the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra performed in forty-nine major communities in 
Alaska; the West Virginia Arts and Humanities Council organized an 
extensive series of performances by the Charleston and Wheeling Or- 
chestras in the heart of Appalachia. 

The Denver Symphony Orchestra continued its highly successful 
university residency program, the high school series in metropolitan 
Denver, and a special concert for the Chicano community. 

The Atlanta Symphony split into two groups which joined the Flor- 
ence and Greenville Orchestras in South Carolina and presented an ex- 
cellent program of symphonic and choral Music, including some works 
by South Carolina composers, to overflow, highly enthusiastic audiences. 

The outcome of these programs seemed to lend firm credibility to 
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tlie outspoken comment of the manager of the St. Louis Symphony, who 
proudly reported, *'lf the symphonies are on their way out, not so here. 
We performed at a neighboring town where the teenagers literally 
climbed into the rafters to hear our symphony perform before an enthu- 
siastic audience of some five thousand." 

You will be interested to know that the Music Division and the 
Architecture and Environmental Arts Division have jointly funded a 
project to enable a group of engineers, acousticians, and architects to 
design and construct a portable, transparent acoustical environment 
which could be used In various natural settings to provide a totally satis- 
fying visual and acoustical environment for symphony orchestras. The 
possibility of modifying the environment, once it is completed, to ac- 
commodate stage performances in which the sound amplification would 
be contained in spotlights, thus eliminating the use of microphones, is 
also under consideration. 

The Endowment expects to award five-million, seven hundred twenty- 
nine thousand, five hundred dollaijs ($5,729,500) to support orchestras 
in Fiscal Year 1974 which ends next June 30. 

The second largest program of support to music goes to assist re- 
gional opera companies. Such aid also benefits the National Opera In- 
stitute, which assists singers and composers in addition to offering grants 
to aid with the production of new operas and new productions of rarely 
performed works. In Fiscal Year 1973 34 opera companies were sup- 
ported. Endowment support is playing a strong role in helping to make 
regional opera performances available to a much larger constituency 
than the opera tradition has served in the past. Among the most heart- 
ening developments in this field arc the expanded repertory, the presen- 
tation of performances in English, the joint planning of several opera 
companies to use the same sets, improved performance standards as the 
result of support of a larger number of rehearsals, and the development 
of more opportunities for qualified singers associated primarily with the 
company rather than the importation of stars as the sole means of pro- 
ducing stage opera performances. 

In recent weeks we have received nearly three hundred applications 
from individual composers, librettists and translation teams. The support 
of commissions up to ten thousand dollars ($10,000) to be awarded 
directly to composers is predicted in part on evidence that a qualified 
performing group or soloist is interested in presenting the work for re- 
peated performances. Also funds for the first time are available to assist 
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young composers in developing a professional career by providing iheni 
the necessary support to have their works copied and to have the cost of 
transportation provided in order that their manuscripts, along with tapes 
ar\d recordings of earlier works, can be presented to publishing houses, 
artistic directors, and recording agencies. 

The allocation for support of opera in the current year is two million, 
five hundred eighteen thousand, two hundred dollnrs ($2,518,200). 

Four hundred and fifty-two applications have just been received for 
support under the Jazz Program. Last year the number of applications 
and grants in the field of jazz exceeded all other areas. The program 
recently was expanded to include wider cultural representation and is 
now called the Jazz/ Folk/Ethnic Program. 

Grants in this category support the composition of new works or the 
completion of works in progress. Also talented students of jazz are 
supported to participate in professional jazz workshops or to go on the 
road with outstanding jazz ensembles in order to becoii:? acquainted 
with the field through actual experience with an outstanding jazz leader 
and performers for two or three weeks. Assistance also is available for 
the presentation of programs in schools at all age levels. 

A young jazz nuisician who taught drums at no salary in a free clinic 
to thirty-five teenagers in Harlem on a $250 grant from the Endowment 
reported an average attendance of 92% and wrote repeated thanks be- 
fore going on to state that ''these words can*t say what my heart feels." 
He leaches another group of fifty-two students, "assuming the extra fi- 
nancial burden for the extra seventeen enrolled'* and calls the experience 
a *'Divine Blessing." Another jazz musician who studied with the emi- 
nent Quincy Jones reported that *'Mr. Jones opened up his home to : le 
and not only gave helpful information regarding scoring but helped me 
to develop a concept of writing movie and television scores. I was intro- 
duced to some of the best music writers in Hollywood. I don't think I 
could put a pric3 tag on what was accomplished just by being with Mr. 
Jones as I was so elated that I stayed on an extra week." 

With the hope of encouraging both jazz and more classically trained 
musicians to become more flexible, the new Jazz Guidelines offered to 
"assist composers and performers concerned with experimental programs 
and the development of stylistic techniques essential in the performance 
of works identified by both the European and Afro-American cultures." 

Having spoken at such great length about the current programs of 
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ihe Endovvnicnl, I now wish to raise a few questions about the future 
with the hopo that there may be ample opportunity to have some ex- 
change with you about the wisdom of what we are doing and th ^ manner 
in which we are pursuing the charge of the Endowment. I'd like to know 
what gaps you feel may exist In our programs and seek out your reac- 
tions to a few issues which I feel may be of major concern with respect 
to the future policies of ihe Endowment. I recognize in some ways that 
I could be bringing on myself more than I can bear. Nevertheless I feel 
kindly disposed to meaningful dialogue with you. 

In Ihe early years of the Endowment a great deal of emphasis was 
put on innuvuiive projects on the assumption that if a new project 
proved to be of value, its benefits could extend beyond the initiating 
organization to many other groups. Because the funds were especially 
lean at the time, I suppose there was some merit to such an approach. 
However, when I came to the Endowment in the fall of 1968, \ quickly 
sensed ihe need for what I call sprouting grants in order that programs 
started could have an opportunity to take root and grow. Certainly Miss 
Nancy Hanks, Chairman of the Endowment, believes in this principle. 
Thus in January, 1970, following extensive talks, the National Council 
on the Arts went on record with a new policy — namely, that ongoing 
programs as well as new ones could be fiupported, thereby providing the 
way for organizations to identify their most urgent needs of support. In 
fact, with the introduction of support to symphony orchestras, the new 
policy went into effect. So a major policy of the Endowment for nearly 
four years has been responsivity to the professional field. 

As I look toward the tuiure, I personally feel that while we should 
continue to listen — listening being that best of all musical skills — we 
concurrently should look toward other and new points of departure in 
refining our policy position for the future. For example, I believe that 
we might well look into the possibility of moving from the standing stress 
on institutionally-oriented programs to a new emphasis on artist and 
consumer-oriented projects. For one thing, except for the presence of 
the artist at the center of the whole tradition of music (and, incidentally, 
I take the definition of an artist to be inclusive of the artist-performer 
and the artist-teacher), there would be no living art institutions. Quite 
aside from this fundamental realism, I am concerned with what happens 
to gifted performers when they find themselves surrounded by medioc- 
rity. The consequence is bound to be negative, for the pressures are too 
great for an individual to endure. God only knows how many years as a 
college professor, I lived with the soul of a janitor. A young, talented, 
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weU*trained conductor, for example, cannot alone withstand the medioc- 
rity of a community as he tries to develop an orchestra with mediocre 
performers. 

In viewing such problems, what are the answers for that conductor 
and the community? Is there a way by which a sutliciently large nucleus 
of performers coutd be provided to lift the standards of such a commu- 
nity and concurrently provide music and education of a much more 
professional quality? If such a concept were to be promoted, who would 
pay the bill? Basic to the Endowment's Legislation is the concept that 
Iho Endowment helps those who know how to help themselves. What 
role could the fine schools of music throughout the country play in such 
an effort? Is the gap that has existed between trainlng-in-niusic and 
education-in-music or music education, as we call it, to continue? 

Similarly I would ask what you consider to be the essential elements 
of audience development. I happen to feel that, irrespective of intent on 
our part and that of other organizations, including colleges and universi- 
ties, we may have been fraudulently engaging in a superficial kind of 
activity in which we have fooled ourselves into thinking that a sold-out 
house symbolizes audience development. I submit to you that filling up 
seats has nothing to do with the building of audiences. Quite aside from 
the mundane responsibilities of selling tickets and contracting perform- 
ers, what is required to build knowledgeable, informed, sensitive audi- 
ences? What role docs musical literacy play in building musical audi- 
ences? What kinds of experiences should be provided for children from 
the earliest years if (he American public is to realize a higher level of 
iTsthetic impact on the society as a whole? 

How can the needs of our pluralistic society be met not only in order 
that the great treasures of our western heritage will be preserved, under- 
stood and eujoyed but also in order that each of our many mincntics 
can find a creative way to identify their own cnltnrft and have the oppor- 
tunity of participating in the interpretation of that culture while learning 
also to understand and appreciate other cultures? 

What can we do so that by the time a domestic satellite has been 
launched we will be in the best possible position to make use of its vast 
powers of communication to transmit good art? What kinds of programs 
could be established now so that we might learn about public reaction to 
the presentation of the arts via media and thereby become knowledge- 
able about what needs to be done educationally in order for us to be 
prepared to avoid the far-reaching impact of the mickey mouse types of 
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programs which arc bound to descend on the public ear unless we can 
deliver much more substanlial programs? 

Where arc artiste bchig trained today? Arc artists being trained In 
schools? In studios? In what schools and whose studios? What rela- 
tionship docs the independent, professional conservatory of music have 
to other educational institutions in the surrounding area? Are there ways 
in which higlily specialized programs can make a contribution to less 
speciafized institutions? How might professional performing organiza- 
tions and educational institutions cooperate for the benefit of audiences 
in both (he academic and the civic communities? 

What kinds of relationships should vvc seek to encourage between 
schools of music and the fast^growing state and local arts councils? (My 
colleague, Don Dillon, is here to communicate with you on this particu- 
lar problem.) 

These arc some questions which have given me a cerebral itch and 
which 1 would like to discuss with you even though I realize there isn't 
the time to explore them in any meaningf(d depth at (his meeting. How- 
ever, I look to continuing dialogue through your national office in Wash- 
ington and perhaps in other ways too. 

Now, before closing, as one who recognizes the strong moral and 
spiritual impact which the arts can have on the total society, Td like to 
leave with you a compelling statement on the value of truth, an eternal 
concern of the artist and the educator, ever appropriate to recall, as 
spoken by the new African mother who looks at the head of the babe in 
her arms and whispers from her heart: 

"My child, m^y ynii seek after truth. If anything I teach you be false, 
may you throw it away from you and go on to richer and deeper truth ihan 
1 e\px have kjiown. If you become a man of thought and learning, may you 
never fail to tear down with your right hand what your left hand has built 
up through years of thought and study if you see it at last not to be founded 
on that which /j. If you become an artist, may you never paint with pen or 
brush any picture of external life otherwise than as you see it. If you be- 
come a politician, may no success for your party, love of country, or security 
for yourself ever lead you to tamper with reality and play a diplomatic part. 
In a!i of your ciicumstances, my child, fling yourself down on the truth and 
cling to it as a drowning man in a stormy sea flings himself onto a plank and 
clings to it, knowing that, whether he sink or swim with ft, ft is the best that 
he has. Die poor, unknown, unloved — a failure perhaps; but shut your eyes 
to nothing that seems to them to be the truth."* 

*Man to \fan: Olive Schreiner 
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BUDGirriNG FOR SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
Some Generalities and Some Specifics 
Bernard F. Sliger 
Florida State University 

The prevailing shibboleth in higher cducniion these days is that . . , 
'^higher education is in Irouble.'* Some common comments are: higher 
education h no longer a growth industry, higher education must retrench, 
and higher education as we knew it in the 60's is doomed. What scares 
me about these comments is that they appear to be leading to the attain- 
nient of the self-fulfilling prophesy. 

I sec no valid reasons for higher education to b^* a declining industry 
in the 1970s and the 1980s. Yes, there will be a leveling of! in the 
number of traditional "eligibles'* for higher education, but the same is 
true for primary and secondary education, and yet we hear from every 
side the increased need for greater expenditures on primary and secon- 
dary education. Then, why is higher education in danger of withering. 
One of the reasons is because universities no longer speak for the needs 
of higher education. Their voices in many states are silenced by state- 
wide governing boards who, openly or surreptitiously, tell legislatures 
that higher education is too costly, too duplicative and thus too wasteful. 
If universities speak out they are subject to retribution by Boards and 
Heads of Boards who argue that the schools are making end nms and 
circumventing the be^t interests of higher education in the slates. An- 
other reason is that institutions themselves have not policed and man- 
aged themselves properly. Accrediting teams and agencies have done 
little to "clean up*' higher education. In my judgement there is so much 
room for improvement in higher education, for the necessity of getting 
faculty salaries and fringe benefits in line, for reducing the student- 
teacher ratios, for improving library facilities, for expanding educational 
technology, for expanding outrcvich education, for improved teaching, 
for expanded counseling nnd f^dvising, for the removal of the vestiges of 
a dual system of higher education, for internal adjustments of salaries, 
and for just general improved conditions for higher education. Obvious- 
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ly, the financial problems of music ate tied as inextricably to the general 
funding of higher education as to the internal allocation of resources 
within an institution. Just as welfare or highways or higher education 
within a state are tied to the financial fortunes of the fevleral government, 
tl'**, tlnancial outlook for schools of music is lied to the overall financing 
of higher education as much as it is to how the school of music fares 
within the university. 

It is important that all of us in higher education, no matter what our 
discipline, make known that higher education is not to be treated as a 
self-sufiicient adult in the public economic and financial nursery. If we 
were self-suihcient adults, it would be one thing, but when it is clear that 
wc hiWQ not even graduated to the bottle, one should not be lullabled 
into a faiiC sense of complacency, satisfaction, or slumber. 

So much» however^ for the global picture. My more specific concern 
here today is to talk, for the most part, about the allocation of resources 
to an institution and the internal allocation of resources within an insti- 
tution. Budgeting, as we all know, is the process used to allocate re^ 
sources to or within a university. 

The word budget is adopted from the French bougette meaning bag 
or wallent, and it in turn from the old French bouge, an extraction of the 
Latin bulga denoting a purse. The primary usage of the term budget is 
in a financial sense, and when used in this way it usually concerns the 
collecting and expending of income. The term may, however, be applied 
in outlay use or use of any scarce resource over a period of time; in fact, 
time itself is a prime example of a resource that may be budgeted. This 
presentation will, for the most part, treat the term budget and budgeting 
in its primary sense. 

There are three broad modal varieties of budgets. Let us look at 
each of these and how each affects the resources that a school of music 
may receive. The first is the incremental mode budget. This is the 
traditional type of budget. One takes as a given the base budget and a 
certain amount is added to (or subtracted from) the base. In the case 
of public institutions, a university or state-wide agency, makes its case to 
the Governor and to the State appropriations committees for an addition 
to its existing budget. The State usually gives the institution something 
less than it asked for and it is now the task of the insthution to divide 
the less-than-asked-for increment (or decrement) among the various 
budgetnry components of the university. 
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Many private institutions use this or something akin to this in their 
budgeting process. 

The budgeting role of the school of music within a university is much 
the same as the role of the institution with the Slate or with the Board of 
Trustees. In the incremental mode, the base operation for the school is 
the previous year's budget. It is now the task of the school to attach 
dollar figures to increased enrollments^ incn^ased costs of equipment, in- 
creased personnel services, and salary equalization figures, i.e., compar- 
ing music salaries with the mean salaries for the oiher disciplines in the 
university. The school makes its case to the budget committee which 
after evaluating all the requests in the university makes an incremental 
(hopefully) allocation to the s<^hool. The school then has the problem 
of allocating funds internally. 

The advantage of this type of budgeting mode is that one can usually 
plan on getting what one got the previous year plus some additional in- 
crement. It also may be advantageous during a period of declining en- 
rollments. In other words, budgets are not so closely allied to enroll- 
ments as they are under some other forms of budgeting and thus one can 
focus on the improvements needed given existing enrollments rather than 
emphasizing enrollment growth as the major input for an increased dollar 
budget. A school that has done remarkably well in a stale and in a 
university where the incremental budgeting mode is used is ihe Univer- 
sity of Indiana School of Music. In any kind of budgeting mode, the 
role of the Dean as a budgcteer is important, but nowhere Is it more 
important than where the incremental method is used. 

A second budget mode is the formated budget mode. This mode 
makes use of program standards and is heavily structured. It is an at- 
tempt to use the budgeting techniques developed by the Department of 
Defense to higher education budgeting. It has not gained wide accept- 
ance in higher education. The Ford Foundation has given a substantial 
grant to the University of Georgia to develop this kind of university 
budgeting. Although considerable headway has been made, the last in- 
formation I had was they were still trying to define the outputs of higher 
education. Actually, music and theatre lend themselves more to formated 
budgeting than do most other disciplines in higher education. I will 
conclude my remarks on formated budgeting by saying that most of the 
precincts are still unreported. 

The current trend in higher education budgeting is toward formula 
budgeting. The arguments that are advanced^ usually by state-wide 
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agencies aiul by state ollicials, arc that this mode is systematic, scientific, 
and has creditability. Some of this is justified. 

Under formula budgeting, resources are allocated lo the university 
for the support of llie lastruciioii and Research Function on the basis of 
projected enrollments. Generally, the projections arc submitted to the 
allocating body (appropriations coniniittccs, board of regents, board of 
trustees, etc.) in the spring of each year and, when accepted, become the 
university's ollicial enrollment projection for the y-^ar. In accepting the 
figures, the allocativc body looks at the by discipline and by level figure, 
e.P,, communications, education, fine and applied arts, etc. and lower 
division, upper division, beginning graduate and advanced graduate, in- 
sures that the university has not exceeded any imposed ceilings (such as 
first time in college) and integrates the university projections into the 
.system projections. This process results in the allocation of FfE students 
by discipline, by level and these are the figures then used by the alloca- 
tivc body in allocating Instruction and Research resources. 

\ o make clearer what has been said, let us look at how a state system 
might allocate academic positions. The term academic positions defines 
the sum of regular faculty positions and graduate assistants. To be even 
more specific, let us look at how Florida's formula generates positions to 
Florida State University based on the number of students enrolled in 
Music at Florida State. In 1973-74 it was estimated that FSU would 
have 458.8 ITE students at the lower level, 237.6 FfE students at the 
upper level, 80.8 PTE beginning graduate students, and 37.4 Fl'E stu- 
dents at the advanced graduate (evcl. The lower level figure is muItipJied 
by 15 hours to give a figure of Ti,*^^^ hours. This figure Is divided by a 
productivity factor (235.22) to give a figure of 29.26 faculty. A similar 
massaging is given to the other three levels to come up with figures of 
16.63, 7.56, and 4.56 academic faculty, respectively, for the upper, be- 
ginning graduate, and upper graduate. This gives a total of 58.01 posi- 
tions. I his in turn is multiplied by .9644 (58,01 x .9644) to adjust for 
centralized services such as advising, administration etc., to get a gener- 
ated figure of 55.94. Additional modeling is done to generate 7.04 re- 
search positions, 1.01 public service positions, 2.14 academic advisement 
positions and 2.99 administrafion positions. When all of this is com- 
pleted, the enrollments of the School of Music at FSU have generated 
69.12 academic pusiiioiis. This number is multiplied by all the systems 
average faculty salar)' and Florida State gets that product amount of 
money. 
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The above coiDputations Oo not determine the nmount of money or 
the number of faculty thai the School of Music at Morida Slate receive, 
however. The University }m\) give the School of Music 50 positions or 
it may give it 100 positions, Thh is an internal allocation problem. The 
major problem, however, is that if owo gives music more academic posi- 
tions than it generates other areas contend you are robbing them to 
bcnctV. music and if you give music less positions than they generate they 
argue that you haven't treated them fairly vis-a-vis other disciplines. (It 
might be pointed out here that other personnel services, expense money, 
and capital outlay money are generated in a manner similar to the way 
academic positions arc pcnerated.) 

A major point to be made with regard to formula budgeting, and 
many formula freaks forget this, is that it was devised and meant to be a 
generating process and not an allocative process. This does not niean 
that the factors that make up the formula for generation purposes should 
not be reasonable, pragmatic, bascd-on-cost data, and accurate. For 
example, to use a productivity factor greater than 200 for upper level 
music is unreasonable and inaccurate; yet many formulas do just that. 
Thus, there are two major points to keep in mind ancnt formula budget- 
ing; in many cases more realistic data is needed and one must remind the 
formula types that the formula is to be used for generating and not for 
allocating purposes. 

What advice can be given to an administrator of a school of music 
who has to work within the confines of formula budgeting? First, the 
administrator should learn how formula budgeting works. The adminis- 
trator should assist formula massagers in arriving at a formula that uses 
realistic data regarding the discipline. The administrator should not try 
to allocate resources within her unit according to the formula. Again, 
the formula is no more an allocation mechanism within a sub-division of 
the university than it is for the university as a whole. My advice is for 
the chief administrator of a school of music to have himself a budget 
committee that recommends to him how resources should be allocated. 
This committee should be an advising committee only, with the final 
authority for the school's budget resting in the hands of the chief admin- 
istrator. The Dean of the School of Music is the chief budget officer of 
the School and he cannot delegate that responsibility to any other person 
or any other group; yet it is most important that he have budgetary input 
from a cross-section of his faculty. Unfortunately, whether one has a 
good, mediocre or less-than-viable School of Music depends to a large 
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extern on u schoors ability to garner funds. Thus, it is incumbent upon 
schools of music to develop their expertise In money matters almost to 
the same extent as they have mastered counterpoint. And although, as 
Professor Walter Anderson says, money isn*t everything, if you will par- 
don the pun, it shouldn't be discounted. 
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HUMANIZING A COMPEl ENGY-BASED 
CURRICULUM 

James A. Mason 
Prigham Young University 

Explosioi^s, expectations, and competition have marked the past 
decade in education. They have provided the impetus for a change- 
conscious and change-oriented society in education. 

r plosions of knowledge, technology, population, mobility, and lei- 
sure have been partially responsible for the changes in curricula and 
instruction that have been contagiously infiltrating the entire educational 
system of America. 

Though the explosion of knowledge is now a tired phrase, it is slrll 
the easiest way to describe the exponential growth in knowledge which 
seems destined to continue as far into the future as the mind can con- 
ceive. With the proliferation of knowledge has come a series of impor- 
tant questions: What knowledge is of most worth? Are process and 
content separable? How should knowledge be organized for the most 
efficient learning? These, and other questions relating to the expansion 
of knowledge, have prompted many educators and other scholars to 
suggest merely studying the structure and the methods of inquiry of each 
discipline. 

The related technological explosion has made an impact on education 
by facilitating educational decisions through systems approaches, and by 
utilizing computers to understand better the learning process and to aid 
with instruction. 

The population explosion seems to threaten all civilization, according 
to some, and specifically is forcing educators to contend with the con- 
stant inflation of students. Perhaps now we are seeing a decline, yet it 
has been pointed out by a number of individuals that an increase in 
population of some fifty million or more between 1970 and 1980 will 
affect all education. This explosion is forcing educators to rethink the 
role of the teacher and to give more concern to self-instructional mate- 
rials. 
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While the world population continues to explode, American families 
are becoming more mobile. The ease of travel, prior to the impending 
energy crunch, the recruiting practices of industry, and the opportunity 
for welfare cases to receive aid in all stales have created a more cosmo- 
politan society. The mobility has posed another problem to educators; 
it demands the development of a core of understandings and skills that 
are conmion to the needs of all parts of the country. Hopefully, such a 
core will facilitate an effective transition for students from one school to 
another as well as permit some continuity in their education. 

Even though professional people report Httle evidence of the explo- 
sion of leisure^ there are many indications of its existence as well as 
numerous predictions of its elTecls on the future. In fact, it has been said 
that in the future only a select minority will be privileged to work — 
again because' of the great technological advances. This too, has caused 
frustration among curriculum builders who are concerned with what 
students should study today. 

These explosions have intensified the expectations of students, teach- 
ers, and parents. The students have been disenchanted with the old 
approaches and have been wanting more meaningful new ones. The 
teachers have been expressing their expectations by insisting upon the 
same privileges and remunerations as those received by other profes- 
sionals. While all of this has been going on» the parents have been 
wanting proof of accomplishment for their educational tax dollar, They 
want to know if their children have learned because of schools, or in 
spite of them. 

Industry has realized that education has become a big business and 
showed evidences, especially for a few years, of wanting to become part 
of it. Some corporadons would take over the operation of a school sys- 
tem or a number of systems wliere efforts to consolidate have failed. 
Often, these ventures were wilJing to offer money-bav.k guarantee if they 
failed to produce results. 

Along with these explosions, expectations, and competition, numer- 
ous critics added to the impetus for educational change. All of these 
things have had an impact on the current direction of all education. 

Recently, we have seen two major thrusts in education. The first has 
emphasized the development of sophisticated management systems, per- 
formance contract arrangements, and other propositions for controlling 
behavior. The other direction has placed the emphasis on helping stu- 
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dents develop n concern for others, confidence in themselves, to remain 
open to other people nnd to new idens, and so on. 

These two positions nrc often referred to respectively as behavloristic 
and hiunanislic. Both postures h:ivc attracted their own advocates who 
have leveled attacks at the other position, forcing a dichotomy between 
the two. 

To many, the behavloristic approach is the answer to all educational 
ills, or at least mi elTeclive way of becoming more precise and more 
businesslike in the ciliicational process. Others have regarded the hu- 
mvinistic approach as being obsessed with notions of personal growth 
and hunvan freedom. This direction is viewed by many behaviorisls as 
dealing with something so nebulous that its proponents never know if 
they have reached their goals or not. The humanists in return have 
criticized the other approach as being dehumanizing and undemocratic, 
indicating that the behaviorists deal with people mechanically rather 
than treating them as people. 

A closer look at both positions will reveal some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of each. Perhaps this will help us realize that there may be 
a single position emerging from the two. 

Essential to the behaviorists* approach is the need for staling objec- 
tives in an observable or measurable form. This is the key to their 
sought for competency-based program which merely is requesting the 
learner to denionstrale some performance of some kind. Although the 
idea is simple, we should not minimize its importance in developing an 
effective, accountable curriculum. 

Our fears of the exclusive use of observable objectives seems to be 
increased by legislative trends in a number of states where mandates 
have been issued to use these instructional objectives as measures to 
evaluate the pffprfivr^ne^c of school programs. This iias resulted in many 
hastily prepared objectives that have little significant substance and give 
all appearances of being wooden. 

When we are pushing for everything in terms of behavioral objec- 
tives, we are suggesting that we only leach what we can test. At this 
point we need to remind ourselves that we can precisely measure the 
unimportant, but we only have crude measurements for the important. 

In spite of these concerns, we can find merit in developing a program 
where wc know where we are going and whether or not we are arriving 
at our destinations. 
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One of the most hcaliliy signs that is currently appe^iring in the 
literature is that both philosophical camps arc talking about humanizing 
instructional objectives, both are talking about assessment, both are 
talking about sonjc reconciliation. One of the suggestions growing out 
of the synthesis is the need for a humanized compctency-based curricu- 
lum. The leaders of both groups arc telling us of a number of ways to 
facilitate this task. The following represent some of these ideas: (1) 
Wc need to make sure the objectives we intend to measure are the im- 
portant ones. (2) We need to realize that our objectives can focus on 
process as well as traditional content. (3) Objectives need to be written 
so the substance represents concern for the individual. (4) We need to 
involve our students in developing the objectives as they assess their own 
needs. (5) We need to find more imaginative and meaningful v/ays to 
implement the objectives. (6) Finally, w^e need to identify other kinds 
of evidences that we are willing to accept in order to know if we have 
reached our goals. Even if the measurements are at first crude, perhaps 
they can become more precise. 

As we think about our own curricular developments, we need to look 
at our goals. We need to realize the danger of being imprisoned by our 
own pet theories, comfortable habits and traditional ways. 

Our NASM goals, which are well stated in the Proposed Revision of 
Standards for Baccalaureate Degrees state; 

All musicians, whether performers, composers» scholars, or teachers, 
share common professional needs. Every niusicir»n must to some extent be a 
performer, a listener, an historian, a composer, a theorist and a teacher. 

These goals seem to be significant ones that focus on process rather 
than just the traditional content. Each of our institutions, however, needs 
to break these large goals into small, explicit objectives that can be ef- 
fectively taught and measured in some way. Since no institution, to my 
knowledge, has developed an excellent set of specific behaviors they 
want iheir students to obtain, it will be up to each of us to do this. Even 
if there were the ideal set, it would still be necessary for each faculty 
member to wrestle with this task so that the objectives would reflect his 
concerns. As you may recall, it was suggested that students are also 
needed in arriving at meaningful objectives. 

As we come to grips with finding imaginative ways to implement our 
objectives, it will be helpful to keep in mind some basic learning princi- 
ples advanced by the eminent psychologist, Asahel Woodruff. Dr. 
Woodruff tells us that (1) we only learn what we practice, (2) impact 
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on life of My \cM\m\^ experience is proportional to ilie reality and 
authenticity of the learning experience, and (3) change in behavior is a 
result of direct feedback from the consequences of the behavior, 

As we pursue our quest for an improved music projjram, a simple 
operational model can be useful. Mrst, determine the objectives which 
arc explicit slateuKnts of a personally desired ability or behavior. Keep 
in mind the suggestions for humanizing the objectives as well as (he cited 
NASM goals. Second, provide experience with the aclual ability (e.g., 
composing, performing, analyzing, etc.) plus any other Information (hat 
the student needs to make this musicianly role possible. Keep in mind 
WoodrulFs principles of learning. Finally, measure the $tudent*s per- 
formance of the specific abilities or behaviors after he has had the op- 
portunity to practice them. The crucial factual information can also be 
assessed in conjunction with the learned ability or behavior. 

. In this presentation I have suggested a few ideas that I have observed 
emerging from a number of universities that I have visited. I am be- 
coming more and more convinced that we don't have two dichotomous 
positions to choose from, but a single one that is making it possible for 
us to have meaningful objectives that can be reached by our students, 
and can be measured to some extent. 

Maybe we can never be explicit about helping people to love music, 
to desire to perform, and to enjoy creating. Maybe we can never guar- 
antee that when children grow up, they will treasure these things, but 
we have to try. 
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COLIJsCTIVE BAUC^AINING AND TENURIi: 



William U. Bovd 
Central Michigan University 

1'eiuire aiul collective bargaining arc iwo of ihc hottest issues la 
higher educalioa today. One or both arc appearing on national programs 
Nvilli increasing regularity. The public mating of the two subjects occurs 
Nviih indecent frequency, as here and now. Consider your own case. 
Not harmony but discord must be on your minds (his morning, or how 
could collective bargaining gain a place on a program designed by 
nui si clans? 

The rise of collective bargaining and the threatened decline of tenure 
occur siniuUaneously not because of any inherent mversc relationship, 
but because the convergence of two torecs is creating an cnviromncnt 
which is supportive to collective bargaining but hostile to tenure. These 
two forces are economic and demographic. Put another w^ay: Money 
talks, but the pill is the great silencer. 

Consider for a moment the economic situation which caused one 
Carnegie report to be entitled '*The New Depression ir. Higher Educa- 
tion.'' Inllaiion is too familiar to need much comment by me. Since the 
1 6th century its force has been almost constant in the Western world. 
But our small part of tliat macro-system — the world of education in the 
pp-st decade — has sulfered inflation at the national rate plus an addi- 
tional 2% per year. This has meant that higher education's share of the 
Gross National Product leaped from 1% in 1960 to 2.5% in 1970. 
That was a rale of increase not matched by any other segment of 
American society. The same rate of expenditures would cause our share 
of the GNP to reach 3.3% in 1980. A perfectly safe prediction is that 
that rate of increase will not be tolerated by the public. The Carnegie 
Connnission has estimated that 2.7% is as high a share as we can hope 

This paper is based on two talks given nt a Danfor(h Associates Conference at 
Oberlin College, October 28, 1972, and incorporates a paper read before ihc First 
Annual Conference on Collective Bargaining in Higher Education, Baruch College, 
April l.r 1973. 
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to coinn):iiul. New >ocijl prioriticjj hiiving to tlo witli wclfiire, tiic prcs- 
erviUion of our environment, the clislribuiioa of nicdieal serviees, i^nti 
the painful luljustmcnis required by a nation niovin^^ from uvo centuries 
of wasteful habits born of perpetual surplus into a new i>nil probably 
periuanent era 0/ scarcity all ttiosc competing forces are nuue apt to 
shrink than to expand our share of tl\o Gross National Product of this^ 
nation. Kven that last rise from 2.y/c to 2.7% of the GNP will be slight 
comfort, if it comes to pass, 't hat increase, spread over a d'.*cadc» falls 
so fur short of meeting a straight line extrapolation cf our needs that, far 
from appearing an increase, it will actually require us to reduce our rate 
of expenditures by approNitn'ttciy per year for the next eight to ten 
years. 

All of our habits are expansionist, because we have been accustomed 
to the laying on of new money year after year. We have been a growth 
scginent of the economy, and our mind-cast and our expectations reflect 
that. We are moving now into a period of steady state or, worse yet, into 
an actual regression. In this new period we are badly served by our 
traditional responses, but we arc also threatened and defensive in the 
face of demands for change. A decade ago Galbraith could compare us 
with 19ih century banks. NW we are compared with the railroad in- 
dustry. 

This depressing econonu'e force has its edects compounded by paral- 
lel demographic forces. During the decade of the 1970*s the number of 
new students entering post-secondary education will be approximately 
the same as in the decade of the I960*s. But, curiously, it will no longer 
feel like expansion. For one thing, the number of colleges has increased 
steadily because of the continuing growth of the community college 
movement. For another, more -students are turning to technical and 
proprietary schools in preference to colleges. The result is that the same 
number of new students are spread more thinly over a larger number of 
competing institutions. For many colleges the effect is to suffer a decline 
even during a decade of statistical growth. Worse still, the 1980's will 
be a decade of absolute decline, so that most institutions will be smaller 
in 1990 than they were in 1980, or even 1970. 

There arc in America a handful of institutions so well endowed that 
they can escape a body-count mentality. But most of us come from a 
tougher world, n ruthless world in which appropriations and faculty size 
are directly tied to student nutnbers. At that point the demographic 
problem melds with the economic one which I described earlier, com- 
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pounding iis elfccls. IJoJh are depressing, psychologically and econom- 
ically. We shall hi»vc relatively fewer dollars to spend in a world in 
which there shall be absolutely fewer faculty and fewer students and 
fewer alternative solutions lo more problems. And all of this is happen- 
ing, mind you, in institutions which, if Peter is right, are governed by 
men who have reached iheir level of incompetence and housed in build- 
ings built by the lowest bidder. That is the general environment which 
I suggested at the outset was apt lo be hostile to the extension of tenure 
but supportive to ihe rise of collective bargaining. 

If one moves from the general to the particular, a number of specific 
causes can he enumerated to account for the rise of faculty unions. J 
iihal! a((efnpt only a rapid catalogue of causes now. 

Since we live in a money economy within a capitalistic and competi- 
tive society it is no surprise that concern for salary must be included 
high among the causes for the rise of faculty unionism. When money 
was plentiful, we could relax and enjoy it. As scarcity threatens and we 
can expect money to be rationed, organization to insure that each gels 
his fair share seems a reasonable response. At the risk of losing some- 
thing by default, I shall let this most obvious cause go without further 
comment. 

A second category of causes relates to inequities within colleges. 
Most of us are familiar with ihe pecking order of departments. Musi- 
cians have probably, on the average, commanded low^er salaries than 
economists, but higher salaries than English teuchers. The pecking order 
rankles at least half the working professoriate. A related inequity has 
been the rise of super-star professors who command high salaries and 
low teaching loads and stand aloof from the world which supports them. 

Value changes relating to what was once optimistically called the 
**Greening of America*' have caused many faculty to turn against a sys- 
tem W'hich is as hierarchical as the medieval church. Elitism has been 
declining and egalitarianism rising within an important counter-culture. 
When the mddle-aged professors of today were young instructors, it was 
common for them to lament that even the janitors made more than they. 
Today's young instructor might note that same fact, then comment that 
it is ''only fair.'' The new doctrines associated with *'the Movement'* are 
powerful, and young doctrinaires provide important leadership for (he 
movement toward collective bargaining. 

Another cause derives from a counter-culture value: namely, the 
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pwscni^nilmlcdrtcsji which began to spread (imong youUi during the 
decade of the 1960's. I bc deferred pleasures of us older puritans could 
not appeal to their lusty appetites. They do not wish to start at $3,600 
and work ihcir way slowly, incrementally, toward whatever peak salary 
is the prelude lo funeral expenses. Without being greedy, they want a 
larger share early on, when they arc ready to enjoy it after the peonage 
of graduate school, and when the demands of young famihcs and new 
households require it. Collective bargaining o^Ters the kind of niallet 
which is needed for remolding traditional paltcrns of compensation. 

Still another cause derives from a growing opposition to merit pay, 
to the unequal distribution of money based on diflerenliatcd judgments. 
Some people object to merit pay because of anxiety born of a suspicion 
that they lack merit. Many perfectly competent persons are opposed to 
merit pay, however, because they have more confidence in their own 
worth than in iho judgment of their judges. Still others oppose merit pay 
for doctrinal or ideological reasons — or even for aesthetic ones, feeling 
that it smacks of the market place and contaminates the higher values 
which should r.ccompany a commitment to higher learning. 

Another cause for faculty unionism is the inferiority complex which 
exists in certain segments of the academic community — particularly in 
junior colleges, teachers' colleges, and teachers' colleges once removed 
— that host of public universities which are really teachers' colleges 
thinly disguised by cosmetic rhetoric. The quality range within these 
segments is enormous, but there is discontent at both ends of the spec- 
trum. Perhaps ihe only thing more enraging than a deserved inferiority 
complex is an undeserved one* Lewis Mayhew has pointed out that 
common among the faculties of these institutions is '*anxiety, puni- 
tiveness, rage, and a search for scapegoats." These marginal colleges 
with their angry faculties are also the ones most likely to have autocratic 
administrations. Consequently, the best faculty at the poorest colleges 
are apt to lead the drive to unionize. Within such colleges ihe union 
organized finds not merely a happy hunting ground, but an analogue to 
those days in the history of our continent when the sky would turn black 
with passenger pigeons. 

Another factor involved in the spread of faculty unionism is simply 
the lack of organized opposition. Most faculty tend to be liberal and to 
associate anti-union sentiment with reactionaries. Even if they are not 
personally interested in becoming a part of the union movement, they 
are reluctant to be identified with its opposition. Even a weak force can 
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succml when Ihcrc is no resistance — iind we arc not dealing with a 
weak force, but willi one which derives its strength from powerful 
sources, 

Anotljcr obvious cause for the popularity of collective bargaining is 
what analysis call the de/nonslratioii clfcct. It works. Jt may wreak 
havoc, but it worlds. The old cliche that "nothing succeeds like success'* 
explains much. 

Another factor important to tlie rise of faculty unionism fuis been the 
spread of a supportive legal environment. More than a score of our 
slates now have laws which permit collective bargaining by public em- 
ployees, thus opcnhig the way for faculty at state institutions. The Na- 
tional t.abor Relations Board hi^s handed down rulings that permit bar- 
gaining in the private sector of higher education at all but the tiniest 
colleges, 

I've left until last that set of causes which 1 regard as second only in 
importance to the economic ones with which I opened — namely, the 
complex of polilical factors svhich I shall label a ''power crisis." The 
last few years have been marked by a power crisis on campuses and 
throughout society. Old traditions arc breaking down before clear alter- 
natiws have been accepted. David Freidman of Berkeley has pointed 
out that universities are like marriages. Their preservation and serenity 
require that we no: ask certain questions, Well, those questions have 
now been raised and our old relationships can never be the same again. 
I shall merely mention cue words or phrases that will call to your mind 
the new forces svhich form the conglomerate I have labeled a power 
crisis. There has been on campus a decline of executive power. Presi- 
dents and chancellors still live in grand homes, work hard and form 
large and slow-moving targets, but few hold much power or exert the 
authority once associated with their oflices. 

The decline of executive power has been accompanied by an expan- 
sion of middle-management. These are the bureaucrats required by the 
bureaucratization of our institutions, which was in turn required by the 
rapid growth of the pre-pill period, when we grew more rapidly in size 
than in our ability to cope with the problems of growth. 

As those acute problems resisted our clumsy efforts, there grew a 
contempt for apparently enfeebled traditions. Faculty senates suffered a 
loss of esteem because of their apparent impotence. We were reminded 
that the root word for senate means *'aged*' or *'infirm.*' Interminable 
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debates at a time wlicn ;iciion was required generated contempt for llie 
venerable tradition of deliberation. 

This power crisis also Includes the challenge of student power, which 
still Uirks behind ilie apathy of the moment, and which will threaten 
faculty prerogatives in the future as it has diminished administrative 
authority in the past. 

The power crisis has also included the resurgence of trustees and the 
creation of supcr-boards governing numerous and sometimes dissimilar 
institutions, taking control otT of campuses and out of the hands of edu- 
cators. This complicated power crisis complements the economic forces 
described earlier; the two havo combined to create an environment In 
which collective bargaining has already enjoyed a large measure of suc- 
cess. 

In this stress-laden environment the question of tenure has been 
raised to a new level of urgency. Collective bargaining played its part in 
raising the question, but even more important has been the end of the 
era of expansion and the beginning of the era of steady stale. This rep- 
resents a transition from a period of easy tenure to one when it will be 
more diflicult to come by and* hence more highly valued. In the days of 
our prosperity, faculty members could with pride indicate their indilTer- 
euce to tenure. To admit caring about it was to imply a low estimate of 
one's self. That secure attitude is fast giving way. Soon, perhaps, only 
the arrogant will strike such a posture- 

Even before these new forces focused attention on tenure, it was the 
subject of re-cxamination. The campus unrest of the 1960's produced 
many villains. Among some people, notably right wing university hrtters 
otT campus, and disenchanted students and young faculty on campus, 
tenure was regarded as partly responsible for the evils against which 
protest seemed necessary. Visions of *'deadwood" were raised by the 
rhetoric of critics, and the existence of tenure was blamed for that neglect 
of teaching of which we were widely believed to be guilty. 

One of the important groups which addressed that problem was the 
Special Committee on Campus Tensions established by the American 
Council on Education. Its report, released in 1970, had this to say; 

•Tenure policies . . . need to be reappraised. Tenure was not devised in 
the spirit of trade union systems to guarantee job security. But it has come 
to serve this function too, at a cost ... At a time when an increasing num- 
ber of teachers ... are organizing for collective bargaining, the Committee 
recognizes that a challenge to the present concept of tenure is no small mat- 
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Ur . . . Nonetheless, wc urjic the Americnn Associathn of LTnivcrsily Pro- 
fessors and (ho Assoc/at/on of Anteriain Colleges . . . (O rc-cxanunc existing 
policies. Scholarlj^ communliles must be proUcteiJ as v^lTcciively a$ tenure 
now f rolecis individual professors." 

In tlio same year, 1970, the Prcsidcnrs Commission on Campus 
Unrest, popularly known as ihe Scranton Commission, similarly urged a 
re-cxaminution of tenure which, il noted, granted '^faculty members a 
freedom from accountability t!\at wou!d be unacceptable by any other 
profession." 

Challenged by two nathnal commissions, the AAC and the AAUP 
approached the Ford Foundation for support of a new commission to 
study the question of tenure, a subject which turned out to be inseparable 
from problems of university government and personnel policy. The 
Commission was funded by tl)C Ford Foundation with the understanding 
that it should be a national body reporting to the public, not merely the 
creature of its sponsors. 

An eleven member Commission was created. Its members consisted 
of two university board members, five professors, the President of the 
Public Broadcasting System, two college presidents, and the inevitable 
student, who, in the uhimalc triumph of tokenism, was student, female, 
and black. Both board members and two of the professors were also 
attorneys, bringing with them a knowledge of labor law and practice, as 
well as a refined concern for due process. 

In addition to its own deliberations, the Commission worked in *=ev- 
cra] different ways. Reconmiendations were solicited from a number of 
scholars and academic administrators* Organizations like the AAUP, 
the AFP, and the NEA were invited to make presentations. Thirdly, a 
series of studies was commissioned to deal with the history of tenure, 
tenure and the law, and tenure and collective bargaining. 

Finally, and I think most importantly of all, public hearings were 
held on campuses across the nation. At these hearings, faculty, students 
and administrators testified. Some among you were doubtless involved 
in that phase. Almost without exception, some local atrocity added pas- 
sion and interest, helping to probe the wide variety of problems which 
arc associated with the development and implementing of decisions to 
grant or withhold tenure. Everywhere we learned of the increasing diffi- 
culty of coping with the consequences of each decision to withhold what 
has now become the principal prize in academic life. 
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Most of us comrnissi^uicrs were sMriled to discover how wide was 
the diversity of understanding of the meaning of (enure, and how variable 
were iho procedures employed for dealing with it. 

Some generalizations arc easy, however. Most colleges grant tenure^ 
imd most give it quickly and generously. As we moved from campus to 
campus wc became conscious of a number of practices which we came 
(0 believe represented bad practice, and served to discredit tenure by 
lowering the quality of decisions. Perhaps the most common malpractice, 
one which is widespread among universities below the first rank, is the 
failure to make a decision at all — the tendency to permit tenure to be 
acquired by default, by the mere passage of time which brings to an end 
a probationary period of evaluation and explicit decision. The quality 
of faculties at those institutions was thus dependent on the quality of the 
initial appointment process — and that during a period when the market 
place was dismal for all but firssl rank institutions. 

A second and related bad practice was a tendency toward brief pro- 
batlonary periods. Short periods deprive departments of an adequate 
opportunity to appraise the development of a junior colleague. They 
deprive the probationer of an adequate opportunity to overcome initial 
handicaps. In universities which emphasize research, the probationer is 
compelled during that period of evaluation which will afTect his entire 
career to concentrate so zealously on scholarly productivity that he or 
she has little time, energy or motivation to learn the art of teaching. 
When one learns to survive as a teacher without learning to teach, the 
prospects for future development are bleak. 

A third widespread problem which was frequently lamented by un- 
tenured faculty members was the failure of institutions to state the cri- 
teria on which the judgment would finally be based. They were impres- 
sionistically known, but vagueness created anxiety and was perceived as 
a handicap by many ambitious or anxious young teachers. 

A fourth bad practice — one which came about partly from careless- 
ness and partly from deliberate ideoJogical considerations — was the 
formal involvement of untenured professors in the tenure decisions of 
their departments. The Commission bec?me convinced that no matter 
how scrupulously professors behave, this situation places them in a con- 
flict of interest. Two dangers were identified. One was that the untenured 
member of a screening committee would want the general rule to be 
generosity, so that he might expect the same treatment when his moment 
of decision came. Another was that where tenured billets were limited, 
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the unteaurcd coniniittec aic/nbcr would want to keep them iinJiHcd 
against the time when he was n candidate for one of then). Hither possi- 
bility was a threat to the integrity of the process. Utucnvired faculty 
menibers need an opportunity to be hivolved, to give testimony, to inllii- 
cacc decisions, but they outfit uot> wo cotKiuded> be judges. Their con- 
tribution at that stage is not crucial enough to warrant the real or appar- 
ent contantination their presence might threaten. 

A fifth bad practice rcvealcil by the inquiry was the tendency on 
many campnses to nvake the screening (or tenure almost exclusively de- 
partmental in scope. Deans were accepting recomnicndniions coming 
direetl / from departments that were themselves employing widely diver- 
gent standards and criteria. At llie deparimeiital level there was also a 
lendcfjcy lo treat tenure decisions as if ihcy were exclusively a judgment 
on the merit of the individuul, without aeknowledging the vaticlily of 
concern for future programiiKitic needs of the nniversily for its students. 
Tjiis leads to inequity and we found widespread evidence of resentment. 

An important reason why the problems associated with tenure have 
not been more dramatically exposed until now i\as been the happy cir- 
cumstnnce that the perccntai^o of hiaiUy holding tenure has remained 
fairly low and constant during the period that most of us have been 
working academics. 'I hat this should be true even in the face of short 
probationnry periods and generous policies is a conmientary on the rapid 
expansion of faculties during tins same period. The growth rate, the 
addition of substantial numbers of new faculty each year, has olTset the 
tenure rate, holding the pcrcentnge near the 50% level. That is a com- 
fortable le\eh one which permitted tough questions to go unasked, one 
vvhicli perniilled the cominualion of a generous attitude toward tenure, 
and one which therefore kept the anxiety level of unienured faculty rea- 
sonably low at all except the really exacting institutions of first rank. 
That happy period is ending for most of us now, however, and problems 
at the crisis level are imminent for many. Changes in government and 
in attitude will be required if we are to cope with the new sitiiation. 

As growth ends and colleges plateau or decline in faculty size, an 
interesting phenomenon occurs. If tenure is given at the same rate, if the 
same percentage of teachers receive it after the same brief probationary 
period, the percentage on tenure which has stayed at 50% for years will 
suddenly tuo\e to 85% in three years at typical institutions, and to near 
lOOCf shortly Ihereafier. 

Given the age distribution in the colleges that have experienced rapid 
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giowlh in tl;c last twelve years, there is a serious iniddlc-agc bulge af- 
llictiiig institutions as well as professors. In many cases tlic age distribu- 
tion is such tlial there will be a small percentage of retirements over the 
next ten to iifteen years. This means that numerous colleges are on the 
verge of becoming virtually tenured-in. with littie prospect that natural 
attrition will create many new positions for more than a decade. That 
presents the grim prospect of a closed door — and the door thus closed 
has traditionally been the principal entry to the intellectual life in Ameri- 
can society. If an eflort is nuide to ameliorate this shuation by changes 
in appointment procedures, in probaticn.iry periods, or in the percentage 
of faculty receiving tenure, a ditTerent set of tensions is created on cam- 
pus, and problems of equity and morale arc raised. 

To get people to take this problem seriously one must first convince 
them that it really matters, that harmful consequences follow if a univer- 
sity becomes tcnured-in. I believe that there are such consequences. 
Because they are widely disputed, they deserve a brief review. 

To some degree, a tenured-in university has its program congealed. 
Its ability to respond to new^ demands or to new discoveries is limited by 
the relatively static state of its faculty's competence. The knowledge 
obsolescence problem, always chronic in a iiniwrsity, would become 
acute were there not a periodic infusion of scholars trained in the latest 
developments. This obsolescence would result not because faculty mem- 
bers decline in competence with age, but rather because new competen- 
cies are required. 

Sabbatical programs barely suflicc to keep old competencies alive. I 
believe it unrealistic to assume that even a generous expansion of those 
programs could substitute for the disciplined rigor of advanced graduate 
study. I have observed sabbaticals at a wide range of institutions without 
ever seeing one that could fill that bilL Faculty development in the new 
era will require something more heroic than the traditional leave pro- 
grams of the past. New sanctions and new inducements may have to be 
invented. 

The Commission saw a classic example of obsolescence at a presti- 
gious university wliich, as recently as 1957, established a new and spe- 
ciahzed science department under the leadership of a Nobel Laureate. 
Top scholars were added and quickly tenured in. After a few years, 
stability was achieved and the department plateaued in size, neither 
adding new members nor retiring any of its middle-aged and distin- 
guished professors. By 1972, only fifteen years after its establishment, 
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the former chuinium had lo admit ruefully that he could not in good 
conscience recommend the department to a really first rate students The 
field lo which these professors had contributed n.uch of the literature 
had now moved beyond them> at least in technique and instrumentation. 
While this problem would be less acute in disciplines experiencing less 
movement, one can imagine few fields so moribund that they would be 
totally unalTectcd. 

There is also something unseemly about a department engaged in 
growing old together. That would seem to be a bad model for the young 
whom we would like to attract and with whom we wish to work and 
study. The tenured-in university closes out opportunities for the young. 
It ties their opportunity rate to our death rate — or at least to our retire- 
ment prograns, a grim prospect. This is an emotion-l?.den subject, par- 
ticularly in a youth oriented culture such as ours. I do not propose an 
unqualified subscription to the slogan that "youth must be served." The 
mature — including the aged — are as essential to the strength of a 
faculty as the young. But I do argue that where the elTect of policies is 
to exclude the hitter, then we must make changes to keep academic life 
available for aspiring young scholars. 

More importantly, a tcnured-in university would perpetuate the racial 
and sexist discrimination which has been a part of our past. Tenured-in, 
we give the lie to our professions of affirmative action. Just when mi- 
norities and women are led to expect their fair share of positions on our 
faculties, we say to them: 'AVc are ready to accept you now: no more 
discrimination; but sorry, no openings. Come back in fifteen years/' I 
do not know what I w^ould think about this situation if I were an un- 
tenured, young, white male. But I believe that if I were black or female, 
I would demand that universities open the door for me after years of 
virtual exclusion. 

I labeled as "crisis'* the need for immediate reconsideration of poli- 
cies for the granting of tenure. There ought to be a stronger word than 
that. There has been a crisis of the month for so long that a new nomi- 
nation has hmited appeal. There is a high level of urgency about our 
present situation. Policies that served well enough in a past era are a 
poor fit now. Failure to make prompt changes will deteriorate the quality 
of our institutions and aggravate a set of social problems we have been 
attempting to solve. Needed changes, on the other hand, may produce 
anxiety and severe morale problems among young faculty members. 

All of us will need the wisdom of Solomon in the years just ahead. Fortunately, 
lacking that, another biblical virtue, the patience of Job, wiH suffice. If the 
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problem is not solved in ih^ next dozen years, it will go away because of the 

changing age profiles of our universilics. Don't fret! There will surely be 

rcplacemenl problems lo occupy your remaining years. 

(*I he above paragraph h the ending used for Ihc sake of brevity ut the National 
Association of schools of Music annual meeting. Following is ihe remainder of 
ihe leM originally prepared for prcscnlalionj 

The Coniniission report, in addition to a strong endorsement of ten- 
ure, contains recomn;ei\dalions designed to help institutions and preserve 
equity for individuals. Press stories have publicized some of the recom- 
mendations — especially the '^atrocity" of establishing quotas^ which has 
recently been repudiated by the AAUP. The recommendations are now 
a matter of public record, and 1 shall not attempt to catalogue them. 
Given the subject of this morning's session, it is enough to note that the 
Conmiisslon recommends that tenure mid rehucd personnel matters not 
be included withii\ the scope of collective bargaining, (Note thai il is the 
wisdom of negotiating tenure, not the negotiability of tenure which is 
questioned.) We know from our hearings that that is arguable, if not 
inllaminatory* 

I will share some of the arguments advanced by advocates of varying 
positions. Because 1 wish lo dispose of it first, I shall start with the 
question, *AVhy include tenure in the scope of bargaining?" At the sim- 
ple, primitive level, it is a good union tactic to include it in a contract. 
Once tenure is made a matter of contract rather than of university policy, 
the faculty is dependent upon the union rather than upon the regents for 
its preservation. To be the trustees of someone else's treasure is to hold 
a position of considerable power. Moreover, once tenure has been in- 
cluded in the bargain, it becomes another item in the inventory of things 
readily available for subsequent bargaining. It can be preserved on that 
shelf, or taken off as barter for something regarded as even more desir- 
able. Many believe that to include tenure in a contract makes it inviol- 
able, but I argue that to include tenure in the contract demonstrates 
precisely the opposite — namely, that it is negotiable. 

Al \n)> 'ions whose evolution has not kept pace with aspirations or 
pretensions, c arguriients for the inclusion of tenure run stronger. Poor 
personnel policies or capricious administrative practice create a void 
needing to be filled by proper procedure and due process. A contract 
promises relief and can be the guardian of faculty rights. 

Even at better, more highly evolved universities, some anxious fac- 
ulty really believe that a tenure system rooted in statue, which can be 
changed, or in regental by-laws, which can be repealed, or in tradition, 
which is in poor repute these days, is too precarious (precarious means 
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dependent upon pruyer, iuid prayer depends for its cftecliveness upon 
the friendliness of a higher power). Such tlioughls create insomniacs^ 
and some faculty would prefer to rely on the sanctity of contract. In the 
jargon of the day, hyper-anxious or suspicious academics arc popularly 
labeled "paranoid/* But it is only fair to admit, as Sanford has pointed 
out, that even paranoids have enemies, l or the period of its life, a con- 
tract does protect the rights which it includes, and that is the essence of 
the powerful argument advanced by its proponents. 

Related to that line of thought is a hope that bargaining may permit 
the exclusion of administrative judgment from the decision-making proc- 
ess. Our world is not yet dcmythologized, and for the administrative 
otTering of '•collegialily" there is a faculty equivalent — *'the self-deter- 
mining community of schoh^rs.'* Some sec a contract as a means of 
moving closer to that ideal A growing need for relief from ever more 
pressing deauuKls of public accountability may increase that motivation. 

I shall move now to the second question, "'Why omit tenure? Why 
exchido it from bargaining?'* The most compelling argument seems to 
me to be the simplest: To include tenure in a contract is to end tenure, 
or more correctly, to end the assump:ion of its perfornumce. It ceases to 
be tenure once its life span becomes coterminous with a mortal contract. 
Law or policy would seem better risks for longevity. If tenure owes its 
life to the e.\islence of a contract, then it dies — or at least goes on the 
critical list — when the contract expires. Its rebirth is dependent upon 
continued commitjucnt and success at the bargaining table. One year, or 
even three, hardly sounds like tenure to those accustomed to think of it 
aji lasting until mandatory retirement age. 

The second argument I w^ould advance as an admitted partisan of the 
exclusion position, is that collective bargaining has a kind of Midas 
touch. Not that everything it touches turns to gold, but that everything 
it touches turns rigid, The need to be explicit leads to ever more elabo- 
rated procedures, .loseph Garbarino has noted that under the influence 
of rollectivc bargaining, personnel policies become not merely more ex- 
plicit, but more formal, more subject to review and appeal, more m\- 
form, more centralized. I take the liberty of paraphrasing those happy 
phrases as meaning "niore rigid." After centuries of sloppiness in uni- 
versity government, the virtues of uniformity and centralized administra- 
tion may seem attractive, but Garbarino adds a sobering reflection : *'One 
suspects," he notes, . . that in those key institutions in which the un- 
tidy, unsystematic process of peer evaluation has worked with demon- 
strated success, the introduction of procedures that can be defended be- 
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fore an arbilrator, or perhaps a judge, will incur a real cost in quality/* 

As procedures become more elaborated, it finally beconjes a)n)ost 
impossible to follow them withoul violaling thcni. Moreover, the conflict 
becomes so debilitating that there is a tendency to avoid acting at all, at 
least iu nuirginal cases, simply to avoid the endless hassle luid expense. 
Thai kind of situation is demoralizing and paralyzing. Personnel policies 
constitute too vital an area in which to permit that to happen, Courage- 
ous, discriniinating judgments need to be encouraged, not inhibited, One 
would wish to achieve equity for our campuses, but not at the price de- 
manded by the Icvelers. The new procedures may also be objectionable 
on more grounds than complexity. They may end by permitting sub- 
stantive judgn^cnts to be made oil campus by strangers whose commit- 
ments and understanding include neither teaching nor scholarship. 

Another reason why this partisan svould wish to exclude (enure from 
bargaining is a personal opinion that some union c*(itudes toward tenure 
are antithetical to institutional quality, given our present entry into a 
period of steady state. Examples are an apparent union preference for 
short probationary periods, and for pressures to give tenure to virtually 
everyone whose work cannot be demonstrated to be unsatisfactory. 
Prosperity first raised tenure to the level of an expectation; now there is 
a prospect that it will be enshrined as a right. The spectre of a civil 
service rears its head. 

The idea that an institution might aspire to be more than merely 
satisfactory tinds hostile ground, and the tendency is to push for the 
requirement that an institution show cause for a decision not to give 
tenure, treating it in the same way as an action to terminate a person 
with tenure. To obliterate that distinction would be a mortal blow to the 
selection process which the building of a (op faculty requires. Staling 
reasons which can be challenged is appropriate; showing cause is another 
matter. The infrequency with which tenured faculty have been fired 
gives a clue as to what might happen to standards if (he procedures for 
denying tenure were the same as these for terminating it. Bargaining 
threatens to press in that direction. 

Most of us accept Whitehead's assertion that scholarship is an un- 
natural discipline. Rigorous selection and discriminating judgments will 
continue to he required v/hcrever scholars strive to create an environ- 
ment suited to their peculiar work. Those are human taiks, fraught with 
the perils of human errri- or prejudice. But any system which is thrown 
out of balance by an excessive preoccupation with safeguards wilt, 1 
fear, (ay the clumsy hand of bureaucracy on the fragile processes of the 
university. 
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COMPETENGY-BASED PROGRAMS IN 
TFiAGMER KDUGATION 

ORtTCHEN HiERONYMUS 

University of Colorado 

I would like lo add ic the litlc of the remarks I will make here this 
morning a sub-title: Competency-Based Programs in Teacher Education: 
Advances, Problems and Alternatives within the System, 

It is conimonplace to say that there is nothing new in any of the 
move meals in education. One of my colleagues last week remarked that 
all good teaching has always been ''competeiicy-based." And it is true 
that many people have been identifying, sharing with students and evalu- 
ating behavioral objectives for many years. It is also conmionplace to 
say that movements come and go — that there arc always ''swings of the 
pendulum/* But with each swing, a little momentum is added, a little 
information gathered. So it is with the movement under discussion: 
Pertormance^Based Teacher Education It does have unique qualities 
not heretofore put in this form and it utilizes resources not heretofore 
utilized in this area. It also will probably become altered toward the 
center as it is put into practice. The movement cannot be ignored^ 
whether wc regard it positively or negatively. As it is tilled, it gained its 
present thrust at a conference at the University of Houston in 1971 
which was sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education^ A report of that 
conference may be found in COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER 
EDUCATION edited by Houston and Howsam and published by Sci- 
ence Research Associates. Whether it has as great influence on teacher 
education as the famous Woods Hole Conference of 1957 had on the 
teaching of the disciplines in schools is yet to be seen. 

Let us review its basic claims and principles. First, the movement is 
a large effort to turn schools around and to make them more responsive 
to the changes taking place in society today. Howsam and Houston' 
identify these changes as (1) an awareness of the need to do something 
about the equality of educational opportunity, especially recognizing the 
subcultures in our society and their unique problems; (2) the revolution 
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in transportnlion and cornniunication toJijy which has weakened the 
schools' capacity to perform their traditional functions; (3) devclopmen.!s 
in instructional mcthodolo^»y resulting from new developments in re- 
search in the behavioral and iiocial sciences; (4) the application of tech- 
nology and systems techniques to education; and (5) a concern with the 
dehumanizing tendencies of a technological society. Houston and How- 
sani contend that the schools are still largely unresf^onsive to these 
trends. And we are all familiar with the myriad criticisms in journals, in 
state and local boards of education, and in student bodies (but seldom 
from ;.thin the profession) calling for relevance and etTectivencss, which 
have finally ended in a movement in itself called ••accountability." 

The essenli:il characteristics of the PBTE program arc ( 1 ) the defi- 
nition of precise learning objectives which are known to both teacher 
and slated in behavioral student and assessable terms; (2) the account- 
ability of the (earner for demonstrating his ability to meet stated behav- 
ioral criteria; (3) individualization, in that the student may pace his 
learning, he may to some extent choose among objectives and learning 
activities, and he will be evaluated according to his achievement of the 
objectives and not in relation to a given student population; and, finally, 
(4) a Sidft of emphasis from the teaching process to the learning process. 
Among the means available to, but NOT necessary to competency based 
instruction are the use of various technologies to aid in individualization, 
the use of a systems approach, particularly in Individualization, and 
finally the modularization of learning experiences rather than the linear 
approach to learning experiences. 

The five kinds of objectives identified within the system are ( 1 ) cog- 
nitive objectives (knowJcdges and intellectual abilities or skills); (2) 
performance objectives (demonstration of the learner*s ability to perform 
some activity); (3) consequence objectives (the consequences these 
performances have on student-subjects who are working under the 
teacher-trainee); (4) affective objectives (admittedly obstinate to defi- 
nition and assessment — particularly because they are related to social 
settings and individual predispositions, etc.) and, finally (5) exploratory 
objectives (v/hich allow the learner to devise further individual objectives 
as he experiences some activity, such as visiting a particular kind of 
educational setdng which might motivate a student to extend his com- 
petencies to meet such settings — as a ghetto school, a special-education 
school, etc.) 

Problems 

In looking at the basic claims, it may be noted that this system seeks 
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to correct llic unresponsiveness of school systems to all of the societal 
factors noted princijxilly ihrougli changing one factor in the whole com- 
plex of the educational bureaucracy—- the teacher. There is recognition 
that other community agencies and other aspects of the system will 
change, but the burden is placed on cljange of the teacher. Grunted, the 
teacher is the focus for change within the system, but it seems a frighten- 
ing responsibility to be placed on the shoulders of tiic 22-ycar-plds who 
leave us after only four short years of instruction. It may be a pessimistic 
or a realistic view, but there are many factors in society which make 
schools resistant to change and students — children — resistant to edu- 
cation, and one set of changes canuot hope to have such complete inllu- 
ence. There are other concurrent battles which need to be won which 
may be equally intluential, However, our concern here is teacher edu- 
ciition. 

Probably the most comprehensive challenges given to such a program 
are the identification of individual performances or competencies or be- 
haviors which go together to make a good teacher. Or we may identify 
the task as identifying the competencies which make up the whole of any 
of the areas of the disciplines which contribute to the education of the 
musician-teacher. In (he NASM revision of standards for baccalaureate 
degrees, competencies were identified in broad outline. We shall return 
to these to see how they can be urcd as the basis for enactment of a 
curriculum in teacher education in music. It must be emphasized that 
the staled competencies are broad, not always behaviorally stated and 
open to wide interpretation (as indeed they must be for such a docu- 
ment). 

A serious diftkuliy with a program based so strongly on individual- 
ized pacing and learning is that it works in opposition to the way a 
teacher will eventually work as the agent promoting learning in an edu- 
cational situation. Interaction with other teachers in the total educational 
enterprise — especially in the open, integrated school setting — is one 
of the basic skills needed, not to mention interaction with students. In- 
teraction with peers in conjunction with the teacher-agent is one of the 
most elTeciive ways of motivation and making learning about teaching 
more *'rekvant»'* more *'meaningfur* to students. The realization of the 
advantages of small group interaction techniques in teaching applied 
music and the alTeclive and cognitive results of such an approach is part 
of the scene in music pedagogy at universities and colleges today. The 
ability to interact with others in the Seaming process must surely be a 
basic part of the education of the musician-teacher. This places emphasis 
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not so much on cninincc or exit requirements us on the process of change 
which takes place in the student— the alFectivc dimension accompanying 
all learnings. This is surely of great import in aesthetic education. 

Inirther, the heavy emphasis on ijnn)eilia(e application of knowledge, 
underlines those knowledges, but narrows them and erases (he clarity of 
organization which exists in bodies of knowledge needed for interpreting 
all kinds of teaching siurations; e.g., the principles of child growth and 
development as they relate to music; ccsthetic foundations in education 
which underly all of the artistic expressions and the relationships within 
the arts, and on and on—. Specifying all of the behaviors underlying 
these bodicHiof knowledge in an applicative way would not seem to be 
possible within any kind of reasonable curriculum, Only certain skills 
are identifiable — limitation to these would seem to produce craftsmen 
and not master teachers. The need for understandings in broad areas of 
knowledges necessary to interpret a broad range of educational problems 
and settings would seem essentia! to the professional teacher. 

The emphasis on technology, individualization, modularization, and 
shifting responsibility to the learner do remove the teacher from the 
center of the process of learning, and correctly so. However, those of us 
who have experienced the ''mystique'* referred to by Dn Broudy^ in his 
critique of performance-based education do recognize what he means. 
The marvelous change, which is intellectual excitement and affective 
communication, is the payoff in many learning episodes, and could be 
lost easily in a program relying heavily on complete individualization, 
the systems approach and technology. 

For obvious reasons, oven if w^e wanted to, it is not possible all at 
once to move to competency or performance based programs, primarily 
because of institutional organization. Don't be mistaken. The proponents 
of the PBTE program are serious about reforming the whole of the 
teacher education program, although they admit difficulties of f\lting it 
within the total structure of the university* Nevertheless, the new cuT^ 
riculum organization is conceived as one in which achievement is held 
constant and the time for achievement is variable. It would seem that it 
would be possible for some students to complete the program in three 
months, and for some, it might take three years. This has great advan- 
tages for many students on both ends of the ability continuum. Imple- 
menting it will take tremendous flexibility and ingenuity within any in- 
stitution. 
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Altbrnatives 

Let us consider ways that it might be possible to implement a pro- 
gram based on competencies and taking into account the need for inter- 
pretive bodies of knowledge, the need for individualized learning and 
pacing, the great possibilities in educational technology, the need for 
acquiring skills of interaction and preserving in some way the mystique 
of interchange in learning (Uruner refers to it as "learning shock"). 
Harry Broudy, in The Real World 0} the Public Schools'^ cites three ele- 
ments in instructional design: didactics for special skills and knowledges 
needed for preprofessional or professional training; heuristics for synthe- 
sis of various disciplines and the study of dominant problems, and phile- 
lics in the tutorial relationship between professor and student. In an 
instructional design for music education, students could be divided into 
*'cells*' of four and larger groups made of multiples of these cells for 
study. Interchange within these groupings as posed below would lake 
care of heuristics and philetics. Those areas of learning which are largely 
didactic could be programmed and approached as individuals or in the 
cells. Such areas of knowledge would be those areas outlined in the 
proposed Revision of Stundards . . .* On page 15 under teaching com- 
petencies, for example, readings, television lectures, and work in curricu- 
lum libraries could very well supply the competencies of understanding 
of child growth and development and the understanding of principles of 
learning as they apply to music; an understanding of philosophical and 
social foundations underlying music in education; knowledge of current 
methods and materials available in all fields and levels of music educa- 
tion and an understanding of evaluative techniques. It is difticult to 
conceive that current classroom techniques would be equal to assigned 
readings in current texts, television cassettes with lectures in aesthetic 
foundations by Bennett Reinier or Gerry Kneiter, lecture and demon- 
stration of evaluative techniques in music by Richard Colwell, demon- 
stration of classroom methods by Grace Nash or Mary Hoffman, or 
lecture-demonstrations by a host of fine conductor-teachers on rehearsal 
and conducting techniques. These experiences could be interspersed with 
large group meetings or cell meetings which would call for discussion to 
mediate between the media and individual internalization of information. 

Other areas of the competencies cited would call for work in cells 
with the master-teacher in various applications of these knowledges. 
First would be the application of these knowledges iri ordering music 
curricula at various levels for various kinds of groupings and modes of 
organization. Another application of these knowledges would be to de- 
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rive specific inslniciional objectives and procedures and practicing these 
in micro-lessons to be taught within the small group and/or for video- 
viewing and analysis. A third application of knowledges would be to 
identify specific, sequential instructional objectives for working with 
groups of children of widely varying backgrounds and ages within class- 
room situations or in small or large rehearsal groups — preferably over 
extended periods of time with an individual or a cell being responsible 
for all learning. A fourth kind of application would be the utilization of 
these knowledges in evaluating the cflectiveness of an individual student*s 
leaching, the teaching of others in his peer group, and in evaluating the 
programs in the schools which arc observed. 

Evaluation 

The knowledges and understandings could lend themselves well to 
periodic evaluations in paper and pencil tests, and, in addition in the 
case of aesthetic foundations, a paper crystallizing individual students' 
rationale for personal attitudes and beliefs concerning the aesthetic di- 
mension of education. Further, teaching performances could be assessed 
in terms of consequent changes in behaviors in the students taught by the 
teacher-trainee, in the structure of the learning episodes, on checklists of 
desirable qualities of teachers derived by the cells, and on evaluating the 
students' abilities to work and change within the group context. Finally, 
attitudinal changes toward leaching could be discerned by scales, diaries 
kept by students, and position papers written by students, 

The suggestions above are illustrative. Working them out depends 
on institutional situations and needs, This kind of organization is but 
one of several which could take advantage of the advances advocated by 
PBTE and at the same time approach teacher education in a more hu- 
manistic, interactive context than could be accomplished under complete 
individualization. It would cay for extreme flexibility and interaction 
within the music education component of the faculty and great coopera- 
tion with the rest of the music faculty. It may be noted that nothing has 
been said of competency-based programs in other areas of music. Areas 
of applied performance, theory and histoty, even when kept within class- 
room organization, have called for levels of competencies (even if 
achievement is not constant). Music education is completely dependent 
on the development of the musicianship core, because no amount of 
understanding and application of any of the knowledges mentioned can 
take place unless the student is first a musician — then teacher. 

These remarks are meant to be only suggestive, not definitive, of 
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directions which nuisic education might start in establishing competency- 
based programs. I hope they bring to n^ind sonic problems and questions 
for discussion — and I welcome such contributions and questions at this 
lime. 
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Tim EVALUATION OF MUSIC THAGMING 



Jkss T. Casey 
WifUhrop College 

The evaluation of teaching is a game more and more people are 
playing. Administrators, students, alumni, and instructors themselves are 
today much more aware of the necessity and responsibility for attempting 
valid and fair judgments on the efTectivcness of teaching at the college 
level Recommendations involving salary increases, tenure, promotion, 
new curriculum plans, and even such mundane matters as leaching 
schedules involve an opinion, hopefully well-founded, of the worth of 
each instructor in the program involved. Even though there are many 
non-instructionnl factors to be considered (and these seem to be more 
varied in the field of music), the heart of the evaluation has to be the 
degree of success in the communicative process between teacher and 
student. 

The basis for this judgment, regardless of who contributes to it, is 
what makes the game complicated. The process must, and should, in- 
volve suthv-ient data, accurately and validly procured and arrived at in a 
manner which is entirely *'above-board*' and which can lend credence to 
the inevitable judgment by the responsible administrator. 

How can this be done? The -answer is neither easy nor convenient, 
and holds no promise of abetting a popularity contest* As Arthur M. 
Eastman has pointed out, there is a *'human disinclination to submit to 
evaluation, and the usual fear that evaluation would be myopic, preju- 
dicial, and ruthless."^ 

The extent to which varied and formalized evaluative procedures are 
being employed has increased significantly in recent years. We have 
available a myriad assortment of "instruments" (not too musical, unfor- 
tunately) in which students can make absolute comparisons which can 



^Arthur M. Eastman, *'How Visitation Came to Carnegie^Mellon University," 
The Recognition and Evaluation of Teaching, ed. K. E. Eble (Salt Lake City: 
Project to Improve College Teaching, 1970), p, 75. 
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be referred to and coHaicd by today's inescapable computer. We can 
use such a system tor some aspects of music instruction, but for other 
areas such cis applied music and ensembles we must yet design a work- 
able instrument or be content to base a decision on other factors. 

Courses in music lileralure and appreciation lend themselves fairly 
readily to evaluation by using standard insirunicnls. Here we can talk 
(airly easily about a clear grading system, slimuialing discussion, and the 
professor^ handling of test papers. In the field of music theory, the 
problem is not so simple for the obvious reason that some evaluative 
procedures involve subjective performance standards. When we get to 
ensembles and the whole area of performance, we run into a problem for 
which available questionnaires only complicate the process. 

Despite the fact that some music instructors may consider the visita- 
tion as a violation of academic freedom, this practice remains a vaJid 
way of finding out what is really going on in the day-to-day process of 
Iraming musicians. As administrators, we are charged whh the responsi- 
bility of seeing that each course is taught as well js our resources will 
allow. How else can we have a meaningful insight into each course than 
by being present during the process itself? How can we lend the desired, 
and often longed-for, counsel to a freshman instructor unless we monitor 
his conduct of an actual teaching situation? Conversely, can we manage 
(o accomplish this without disrupting the class or especially the private 
lesson? If a definite time is agreed on for a visitation, can we expect to 
witness a typical instructional period? 

We have been slow (some slower than others) to accept the fact that 
student opinion is a valid and necessary part of the evaluation of teach^ 
ing. But we all know that the very essence of teaching is the interaction 
between student and teacher, or the extent to which the instructor some- 
how changes the students, or that elusive motivational factor which 
makes a student strive for something as yet unattained. Regardless of 
how you frame it, the end product, the change in the student, is what 
it*s alt about. To deny the student a voice in estimating the effectiveness 
of this process is unfortunate, short-sighted, and downright unthinkable 
today. In those areas for which the evaluative instruments are ineffective, 
v,'c must seek student opinion in other ways. The music administrator 
may have a student advisory committee (preferably elected by and rep- 
resentative of the music major constituency) which can be given the 
welcome and responsible task of furnishing meaningful data. 

Expecting a music faculty to evaluate each other may appear.to some 
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to be out of the question, arul yet wc must all accept the fact that we are 
striving together toward a common goal, and that we arc all an important 
pan of this process. Certainly the tenured professors are theoretically 
more qualified to ^^hare their know-how with freshman instructors, and 
» the novice should have a master teacher to emulate. Any teacher con- 
fronted with a peer evaluation whicli is fairly compiled must either react 
to such a judgment positively or be prepared to accept the consequences 
of being out of step with the prevailing process. Absolut>5 assurance of 
anonymity is crucial to the elTcctivcness of such a venture, and even this 
may not be sufTicient for the type of faculty member who prefers not to 
get involved in rating a colleague. 

The means by which a music administrator can discriminate degrees 
and kinds of excellence in teaching are diverse. The extent to which 
these methods are sought out and used will depend entirely on the total 
sense of obligation which the administrator feels toward his program. 

He wilt use the standard instruments and will carefully consider the 
opinion of students. He must take seriously the obligation to get involved 
in the actual teaching process by witnessing the act while It is happening. 
He will expect and insist that his faculty accept the fact that they have a 
responsibility to evaluate each other, 

We come, however, to an evaluation of performance standards, and 
this is where the traditional procedures are nearly, if not wholly, useless. 
It is so convenient to base the estimate of a stellar faculty-performer on 
the judgment that he is a '*big name'* and an effective concert artist, and 
that therefore he is an asset to the school and surely a good teacher. 
While we know that such a person is not an impossibility, we have to 
admit that performance know-how does not necessarily equate with 
teaching know-how. If we conveniently rely on judgments which come 
from performances by the best students from any given instructor, we 
will never know what that teacher might have done with the less than 
superior performer (whom, like Lincoln's common man, God must love 
devoutly). We can judge an ensemble performance as an end resuh, but 
we can not thereby assist in delineating possible flaws In rehearsal tech- 
niques. 

Divining the ways in which each teacher is most effective is a neces- 
sary chore for any administrator, especially when it comes to making the 
best use of a faculty member entrenched by permanent tenure. This not 
only applies to subject matter assigned, but also to the teaching schedule. 
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Anyone who thinks an 8 a.m. voice class will work had better have on 
hand a rare species of voice teacher. 

We can insist on and examine syllabi and examinations, and we can 
set up team-teaching situations which provide the theoretically sound 
benefits of argumentative treatment of conlliciing views. We can arrange 
public lectures and promote self-evaluaiive procedures. We can encour- 
age open discussions by our faculty on what the teaching of music at the 
college level might comprise. 

But we know, if we are honest as we surely must be, that we must 
inevitably bear the responsibility of the definitive judgment, and this is 
where we must take a look at oiirselves. By what authority has each of 
us become musically omniscient to the point that we can recognize ex- 
cellence in teaching of both the French sixth and the French horn? How 
can we engender an acceptable attitude in which we elicit data not only 
as art equitable appraisal but also as a form of protection for the faculty 
member against rumor and gossip? 

It is our role to establish an inventory, in any given year, of our most 
powerful resources, and then to put these forces to work for the best 
possible end product. We can only achieve this by careful and systematic 
evaluation of our instructional ammunition, and even then it may blow 
up on us. But this is part of the game, and whichever way you look at it, 
it's our move. 
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ItASIC ASSUMPTrONS CONGEUNING 
FACUI/rV li:VALUATION 

WaLIER L. \VEl^NER 

University of Sorth Carolina ai Greensboro 

To develop an elTccti\c syijleni for faculty evoluaiion is not an easy 
task. However, since value judgments are made concerning promotion, 
retention, merit salary increases and additional responsibilities, an elTec- 
tivc system h necessary and desirable. Questions which are raised when 
a system is considered revolve around what activity or activities are being 
judged and what part students, faculty, alumni and administrators can 
play. It would seem that if elective teaching, musical performance, re- 
search and publications (to consider a few items for evaluation) are to 
be used as elements in the formulation of value judgments concerning 
faculty etTecliveness, a number of agreed-upon assumptions should be 
considered as a base for the development of a system. To move directly 
into a program of faculty evaluation without consideration of those basic 
statements might provide for misunderstandings and invalid results. Let 
us consider some suggested assumptions concerning teaching effective- 
ness from which an evaluation system might be developed. 

1. // is possible to examine teaching and to devise operational cri- 
teria by which teaching effectiveness can be judged. Since the primary 
role of most faculty members is related to teaching, and the teaching- 
learning process leads to changes in behavior, it is logical to assume that 
a judgment can be made concerning this activity. However, it is essential 
that (acuity members accept this basic premise, 

2. There must be feedback to faculty members which provides in- 
formation useful in improving teaching effectiveness. The underlying 
thought here is that faculty evaluation concerning teaching effectiveness 
should be for the primary purpose of improving instruction. If the judg- 
ments are made in regard to promotion, retention and salary increases 
only, it is doubtful that an improvement of instruction will result, 

3. Teaching effectiveness is a multi-dime nsicnal phenomenon and 
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can be meiisurecl in a number of w(i)'s. The results of a teaching-learning 
program can be measured, but the process may reflect a variety of ap* 
proaches, methods, and procedures. Therefore, many processes must be 
considered rather than one specific method. 

4. Evatuution of teaching ejjectiveness will contain certain elements 
of subjectivity and administrative judgment, Ai the outset it may well be 
wise to accept the premise that a certain amount of subjectivity will be 
present. In Addition, it is essential that the person directly responsible 
for a teaching-learning program have the opportunity (and responsibili- 
ty) for making judgments concerning each faculty member in his division. 

5. Efjective teaching should be rewarded through the current reward 
process in the university^ e,g,, promotion, tenure, salary, etc. Since 
teaching citectiveness is of primary importance for the employed teacher, 
it is essential that the usual reward system be utilized to demonstrate this 
importance. To do otherwise would indicate that some other Item is 
considered as more significant. (If this is the case, it should be so stated.) 

6. General and specific goals of the department, division or school 
should be considered in the development of criteria for evaluation of 
teaching efjectiveness. Kach faculty member given responsibility for 
teaching must be aware of the contribution he can make to the overall 
goals of the institution uiKp'or division. In order to make a significant 
Contribution, the goals should be well-stated and distributed. This can 
provide direction for the teacher as well as responsibility and account- 
ability. 

7. Objectives and competencies of an instructor should be related to 
those stated goals of the school or division. Whatever the instructor de* 
termines should be achieved in a teaching-learning situation and should 
be directly related to those goals of the unit of which he is a piut. This 
serves as a basis for evaluation since competencies can be measured as 
to degree of achievement and the effectiveness of the accomplishment 
should be determined in terms of the overall goals. 

8. A system of evaluation should he flexible enough to accommo- 
date individual differences in styles of teaching, Faculty members de- 
velop styles of leaching which may be extremely effective but, at the 
san^e time, differ completely with those of colleagues. A system of 
evaluation should take into consideration the results of teaching effec- 
tiveness rather than the process. Therefore, a variety of teaching styles 
may well be acceptable. 
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9. The system should be ctiteria-referenced rather than norm-refer- 
enced. The concern is with the individual meeting the criteria. By de- 
veloping criteria which reflect those elements which can be identified as 
effective in the teaching-learning process, each faculty member can be 
measured in relation to those elements found in the criteria. This should 
prove to be more valid than comparing faculty members' achievements 
in the classrooms with each other. 

10. The instructor should have the freedom to decide on what basis 
and on what teaching style he wishes to be evaluated. Each faculty 
member may believe that he functions best by pursuing a specific type of 
teaching style. If so, he should have the opportunity to select that style 
for his evaluation. Again, the results reflected in student achievement 
should be the primary consideration. 

1 1 . Effectiveness of teaching behavior must be measured by various 
response forms and not confined to one response. Since there is a ques- 
tion concerning validity reflected in the variety of forms used in evalua- 
tion systems, a number of different types should be used. These can be 
utilized and a composite summary can be arrived at by the evaluating 
committee or the administrator involved. Some of the forms which may 
be considered for use are: 

A. Self evaluation 

a. Faculty course evaluation and information form 

b. Faculty activity form 

c. Faculty strength and Interest form 

B. Components of effective teaching as perceived by students (course) 

C. Components of effective teaching as perceived by students (applied) 

D. Components of effective teaching as perceived by colleagues 

E. Informal interview 

F. Classroom observation 

O. Student achievement measures 

Of course, there are many other items which could be utilized including 
interviews or responses from alumni, unobtrusive measures, etc. The 
important element in a diversity of forms is the elimination of only one 
aspect utilized in evaluation. This approach is usually self-defeating. 

12. Recommendations concerning evaluation should be based on 
the totality of the respome measures. Since the data gathered from a 
variety of response forms would provide much information, it is logical 
to assume that a better and more valid result can be obtained concerning 
evaluation. From this total and comprehensive look a more meaningful 
evaluation can be made and sounder recommendations can be forth- 
coming. 
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13. Financial and aihninlstrative arrangements will need to be made 
if the process is to be successftd. The preparation of the many forms 
used in the evaluative process is a time-consuming task. Also, the com- 
pilation of data is a detailed and worthy task but it is still quite time 
consuming. Time would need to be allotted for the faculty member or 
committee involved in both cases. In addition, the secretarial work in- 
volved requires financial considerations. Therefore^ at the outset con* 
sideration should be given to these items. 

14. Respo,tsibitity and authority for decisions coftcerning faculty 
evaluation should be located at the level where there is the greatest in- 
formation and competence for making accurate judgments. On each in- 
stitutional staff there are some faculty members who are directly involved 
with a particular course of study, area, or discipline. These people are 
in the best position for an accurate description of a colleague^s activities 
and performances. Attempts should be made to involve those people 
who can be of the most help in providing information needed in evalua- 
tion. 

15. Safeguards for confidentiality of evaluative material shall be 
part of the system. Since the primary purpose of evaluation is related to 
the improvement of instruction, it is essential that all materials be han- 
dled in a confidential manner This does not mean that the individual 
faculty member would not be aware of the results of the evaluative proc- 
ess. The manner in which Instruction would be improved would be found 
in the feedback to the individual. However, the administrator should 
assure the faculty member that all of the material collected and used 
would be held in his hands and would not be for general distribution to 
other faculty members or students. If this item is not observed, the entire 
system (or process) could be invalid. 

16. Data should be collected on a continuous basis. To make *'spot'' 
checks for a specific purpose has little value and validity. Data should 
be forthcoming concerning the activities of the faculty member through- 
out the school year. By utilizing different time periods a more compre- 
hensive result will be obtained. 

17. An appeals system should be developed. Since it is probable 
that an evaluation system would be used for promotion, retention, tenure 
and for assigning additional responsibilities, it is essential that a mech- 
anism be developed whereby each faculty member can appeal a decision 
made either by the administrator or an administrative committee. This 
mechanism would provide for those concerns where a faulty decision can 
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be considered to have been made or where a misunderstanding may have 
developed. In addit/on, it may well provide for a more sincere and 
honest result from tb? various response forms which are adopted. 

18. Student evaluation should be university-wide, but each school/ 
department may describe unique elements or components for evaluation. 
Each school or department has unique characteristics which are reflected 
in both content and procedure. Music as a discipline involves unique 
elements such as ensemble rehearsals and concerts, private lessons in- 
volving a closeness between one teacher and one student and joint offer- 
ings utilizing both faculty members and students. Therefore, forms must 
be developed which will meet the needs of a particular discipline. Most 
of the standardized forms which arc available do not seem to fit into the 
practices of the usual music program in higher education. The faculty 
and students involved must develop those measuring forms which best 
serve their purposes. 

19. Student achievement should be considered as primary in any 
evaluation program involving instruction. Since the purpose of any in- 
structional program is to bring about a change of behavior in a positive 
sense, it seems that a starting point for evaluation would be an attempt 
to measure student achievement of all types. If student achievement is 
not placed high on the list of items it is possible that the response meas- 
ures may indicate popularity, sociability, etc. of the instructor. The 
achievement measures can be developed to reflect the activities and goah 
of a specific Institution. Perhaps these would serve the need in a more 
meaningful manner thai\ utilizing standardized tests (Music Achieve- 
ment, Graduate Record Examination-Advanced Music, etc.). At least 
they would be directly related to what is happening in a specific teaching- 
learning environment. The usual methods reflect processes and not re- 
sults. 

20. The individual instructor should provide and be responsible for 
objectives which he formulates for instruction. These objectives should 
be well-stated and available for students enrolled in the course. There 
should be a direct relationship between these objectives and the general 
and specific goals of the department, division or school. The objectives 
will serve as a basis for evaluation of achievement in each course of 
study. 

A PiAS OF Action 

Using the basic assumptions as a guide, a plan of action can be 
formulated, various response forms can be prepared, and an evaluation 
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syslem can be cslablished. The following suggestions may be helpful 
when considering the development of an evaluation system. 

1. Develop a listing of well-stated general and specific goals for the 
department/school concerned. These should include all facets of instruc- 
tion and should indicate what each student would be expected to know» 
understand, be aware of, or function with upon graduation. 

2. Encourage the ifistructional staff to develop their objectives for 
each course and to state these in behavioral terms. It should be indicated 
that for each course a student will be expected to do something to dem- 
onstrate the achievement of the objectives. These should be quite spe- 
cific. This is essential if a student achievement program is to be consid- 
ered pan of the evaluation process concerning teaching eflecliveness. 

3. Use both facidty members and students to develop the response 
forms to be titilized in the evaluation system. It especially important 
to gain cooperation and to utilize specialized knowledges for input into 
this part of the evaluation system. Each faculty member and student 
should believe that forms are being constructed and will be available to 
seive his needs welL 

4. Develop a listing in rank order of the items which will be incUtd- 
ed in. the evaluation of faculty. Such a listing may be as follows; 

A, Teaching effectiveness 

8. ^^usJcal performance 

C. Continued professional development 

D. Research and publications 

E. Advising and counseling activities 

F. Faculty relations 

G. Professional status 

H. Administrative effectiveness 

I. University service 
J. Puhtic service 

K. Longevity 

A Jisting such as this will indicate to each faculty member the items 
which the school/department considers as important and, alio, the order 
of importance. 

5. Include in the evahiation system the necessary information con- 
cerning how the system will be used. The necessary information should 
provide answers to the following questions: 

A. ShoulJ facuUy members who have the same basic functions be evaluated 
by ideniica! weights? 
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B. Will a uniform weighting system be used in evaluating alt staff members? 

C. Will there be a specific weighting system for each individual? 

D. Will those who teach only gradu.ite courses be evaluated differently than 
those who leach only undergraduate courses? 

E. Will performance weights be the same for all faculty members regardless 
of leaching loads? 

F. Will the number of preparations be considered in evaluating perform- 
ance? 

G. What sources will be inchided in the evaluative process? A rank order 
indicating weights would be helpful. Such a listing may be: 

a. Student evaluation 

b. Administrative evaluation 

c. Alumni evaluation 

d. Faculty evaluation 

e. Student achievement 

H. Will different evaluative instruments be designed for undergraduate and 
graduate students in evaluating teaching effectiveness? 

I. Will research unaccompanied by publication count in evaluation? 
J. How will the quality of publications be evaluated? 

K. Will the quantity of publications count in evaluation? 
L". Will the quality of musical performance (and/or the quantity) count in 
evaluation? 

These are a few of the questions which indicate the type of information 
concerning th: evaluation system which should be made available. In 
each instance where a listing of items are included for evaluative pur- 
poses, information should be made available as to how this will be done. 
Included would be information concerning university and public service, 
professional status, faculty relations, administrative e^fectiveness and 
others. 

6. Develop a listiug of basic items which both faculty and students 
believe are essential for teaching effectiveness. Such a listing might in- 
clude the following: 

A. Command of subject 

B. Ability to organize material 

C. Ability to create student awareness of relationships 

D. Ability to communicate in a meaningful manner 

E. Ability to guide student discussion 

After such a listing is developed and agreed upon as being essential, a 
response form can be constructed. It is helpful if ail the people con- 
cerned are in agreement as to the items included, however 

7, Appoint a faculty evaluation committee to serve as a develop- 
ment agency to construct the forms and to serve as a compiler of data. 
This group will have the responsibility to organize the evaluation system 
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and to niainlain direct contact with faculty and students. In addition, 
this committee can serve to collect data and to make recommeadations 
to the administrator or to an administrative committee. 

8. Consider the appointment of a ''Teacher-Coumelof' to serve as 
m in-service training officer. This oftice would be concerned with inler- 
preling the data received reflecting teaching effectiveness and to provide 
help when necessary to those teochers where help is indicated. Tliis 
person should be an experienced and knowledgeable faculty member 
who is welt-equipped to offer whatever help might be needed to those 
receiving average or below-average evaluative results. In this way, em- 
phasis can be placed on the improvement of instruction. 

9. Develop a resource center where current materials cotKerning 
evahiation can be placed. A great amount of material has been published 
in recent years which leflects both research studies and philosophical 
statements. These materials will aid those responsible for the develop- 
ment of an evaluation system by providing directions and information. 

Departments, schools and divisions can take other measures which 
would increase the recognition of effective faculty activities. Deans and 
department chairmen can be active in encouraging a wide range of indi- 
vidual activities in support of effective leaching and, in general, effective 
performance from faculty members. In a large school> an otfice for 
teaching and learning can be as important as an office in support of 
research. 

Evaluation is an essential part of the academic environment. It is 
nece^^sary that each of us endeavor to structure this part of our effort as 
comprehensively and precisely as possible. The more data we ate able 
to gather the better equipped we will be in decision making. But what- 
ever system a school or department adopts should provide ordinary and 
accessible means by which a teacher can develop. Thus the student will 
be the benefactor. 
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NOTES ON GROUP PERFORMANCE 
INSTRUCTION IN THE STUDIO 

Guy Duckworth 
University of Colorado 

Our colleges are increasingly under pressure to justify their existence 
in our present society. Current thought that we are just teaching miscel- 
laneous facts forces us to challenge our present goals and consider, in 
their place, other enriching, alternative and supplementary modes of 
learning, thinking and adapting. 

In the area of music, for an example, it is obvious that musicianship 
is more than kinesthetic achievement^ data retention, or a familiarity 
with a history of compositions. While these may be facets of musician- 
ship, music is, fundamentally, more than intellectual; it is a total aural 
experience. It is a way of knowing, which demands sensitivity, thought, 
judgement and a sense of aural logic. In order to develop these qualities 
the curriculum must deal with the concepts and principles or factors of 
reason, upon which music is built. 

No consideration is more fundamental than a clear delineation be- 
tween concepts and skills. In elemental terms concepts are points of 
understanding while skills are the physical means of implementing these 
concepts. Certainly both concepts and skills are vital if one is to partici- 
pate fully in music. 

Under these circumstances let us consider for a moment what teach- 
ing might not be. 

Teaching Is Not 

a set of manufactured teacher lectures and directions with student 

responses, 
conditioned responses. 

a set of items to be learned before other items are learned, 
an orderly order of orders, 
the eliciting of pre-ordained behaviors. 
Rather, teaching might be some of the following. 
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Teaching Is 

process education not materials education, 
having fahh that students care^ want, can and will learn, 
recognizing that resources for education lie first within the person, 
knowing each person learns in his own way. 

What is the educational environment like if it supports what Teaching 
Is Not? 

1. Isolates ibe intellect from the other faculties; e.g.» accepts intellectual 
descriptions of reality as true without submitting them to proof by actual 
cxpenmenl. "Tell me how to do it " 

2. Fosters the hypothesis that external reality constitutes all of reality; e.g., 
expects a diagnosis of physical and visual manifestations, as revealed by 
performance, to be more basic ihan the performer's perceptions of the 
music. 'Tell me the /ingering.*' 

3. Relates only to intellectual constructs for descriptions of reality; e.g»> 
follows the instructor's hypothesis for the inierpretatior\ of a composition. 
"Tell .Tie how it goes." 

4. Discriminates and classifies differences in the appearance of things; e»g., 
starts always at the begino'ng and goes through to the end of a piece in 
order to learn it. "I can't improvise after the piece. Impossible." 

5. Deals with symptoms; e.g., treats a failure in performance by counter- 
acting the symptoms of the failure. 'Tell me that note so I can go on." 

If the environment supports what Teaching Is, it becomes some of the 
following: 

1. Goes beyond intellect in order to feel things directly; e.g., trusts institu^ 
tions, lakes risks. "I can be creative." 

2. Emphasizes inner contents rather than outward forms; e.g., searches for 
emotional realities. "Beyond the notes are " 

3. Attaches importance to perceptions; e.g., becomes vulnerable, "opcns-up** 
to newness and integrates it mto consciousness. **Leaming is sometimes 
painful." 

4. Concentrates on similarities rather than differences; e.g., searches for 
principles that will be effective in the future. "What have I learned here 
that is useful there?" 

5. Follows the natural flow of one's ideas; e.g., learns to solve problems 
actively. "I want to know. How do I go about knowing?" 

... all of which emerge into a higher level of intellect, judgment, and 
form. 

The very nature of the environment which supports what Teaching 
Is necessitates an emotional level of behavior from the individual which 
is not often sought in the educational process. If such experiences are to 

designed, the teacher must create a learning environment which 1) 
encourages, sustains, and extends an individual's efforts into unknown 
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and seemingly impossible areas; 2) permits, accepts and understands an 
itidividuars frustrations, pain, failures, and insecurities. If the student is 
to commit himself to total emotional enlightenment, these supportive 
procedures are necessary. 

The point of teaching is building a belief in self. Building the con- 
viction of one's own worth must be the Gibraltar of teaching. Psychic 
and physical survival hinges on ego strength. Everyone is on his own 
even though we do reach out to others for help. 

♦ « ♦ 4> 

Each individual has his own conscience, each has his private ends 
and purposes, some of which can be shared. In this sense the individual 
does not exist to serve the group; the group exists to serve the individual. 
At the same time the individual actually does serve the group but that is 
not his basic raison d'etre. He supports the group not in the way an 
individual stone sustains a building, but rather in the unique way the 
members of a human community enrich each other's human possibilities. 

In one instance this means that when an individual is asked to betray 
himself by resisting his own conscience or about his own private ends 
and purposes he has no authentic choice but to say, "No.** The point 
here, of course, is that one doesn't cease to be a member of the group 
be<^ause one disapproves of what is being done but accepts his responsi- 
bilities to him'^elf and enriches the other members of the group possibili- 
ties, by disagreeing with the majority. 

The goals of the group process are to foster spontaneity, flexibility, 
responsiveness to feelings, openness to experiences, and a closer ard 
more expressive intimacy with materials and people. These goals are 
difficult to accomplish when the value system of many individuals when 
approaching a learning experience is generally one of suppressing feel- 
ings, maintaining a firm set of principles, not trusting reactions and pre- 
vious experiences, relying on authority, and remaining aloof from mate- 
rial and interpersonal relationships. 

Applied instruction is approaching a new era in which the teacher's 
role has ? new dimension. No longer solely a preserver of musical tra- 
dition, he increasingly is becoming a moderator of a number of viabte 
approaches to any given composition. Having this kind of concern about 
repertoire, technique is placed in proper perspective as secondary to the 
idea and meaning of the musical task — no matter how important it is to 
this art. The nature of this new dimension is one of problem building 
and solving, rather than correcting and asking for imitation. 
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As a result, the lesson becomes a forum of ideas, motivations and 
discussions regarding the effective communication of a musical experi- 
ence. The number of facets presented by a group of individuals with 
diverse viewpoints usually exceeds the number presented by even the 
most learned individual. Disagreement is one of the interactions that can 
facilitate provocative inquiry. Under these circumstances the human and 
musical resources available to teacher and student in applied music les- 
sons are subslanliaUy enriched when two to four students have their 
lessons together. 

When a student is in a group he finds a wide variety of options 
against which to evaluate his own ideas. With an instructor trained to 
moderate these ideas the total ability of the group outperforms even its 
own best individual resource in the solving of its problems. Individual 
solutions are improved, remain iinique to the individual as well as crea- 
tive; they do not become compromises. According to studies made in 
this area, conflicts effectively managed by the teacher are necessary pre- 
condition for creativity. 

The dynamics that are available within a group setting dictate a 
specific organization of materials as well as a process for their delinea- 
tion. A balance of Direct and Indirect Controls exerted by the teacher 
is necessary to take full advantage of (he potential energy available in a 
group when individuals meet to accomplish a common goal. (See On 
Teacher Effectiveness.) Further, a balance of these controls demands an 
organization of materials that uses an inductive approach to learning. 

Sometimes called Problem Solving, or more recently. Discovery 
Learning, the teacher creates an environment of incidents or problems 
that interest and challenge the individuals in the group causing them to 
investigate their own areas of concern. Under these circumstances each 
individual needs first to define his understanding of the problem as it fits 
his unique experiences, then to locate principles and concepts which aid 
him in solving the problem. The principles and concepts gleaned from 
solving the problem become the major interest of the individual because 
he finds them useful in solving additional ones. As a result, information 
emerges out of principle and concept formation, e.g., fingering, pitch 
names, time values; and retains its perspective in relation to all forms of 
performance, i.e., reading, improvising, playing by ear, transposing, 
memorizing. 

Generally, the rhythm of the teacher's use of Direct and Indirect 
Controls is dictated by the progress the group makes toward solving a 
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problem. The teacher inilially exerts Direct Controls on the group with 
a design of tasks that are sufficiently fertile with principles and concepts. 
He moves into Indirect Controls when each individual begins to struggle 
for the principles and concepts which aid him with the problem. As the 
group moves from frustration toward satisfaction — a shift from aware- 
ness of problem, through principle and concept formation, toward fac- 
tual data— the teacher gradually shifts his teaching posture back toward 
Direct Controls. 

Any modification of teacher influence and organization of materials 
as herein described limits the productivity of the group and lessens the 
beneficial impact of the environment upon the individual 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

There has long been a need in performance pedagogy courses for a 
means to evaluate teacher effectiveness and subsequent student achieve- 
ment. If teaching of future applied teachers could be geared toward 
helping individual teachers understand how to use their leaching influ- 
ence as a social force, then better teaching of group applied instruction 
would be inevitable. 

The major conclusions of Ned A. Flander's 1967 study on Teacher 
Influence, Pupil Attitudes, and Achievement, U, S. Department of HEW, 
establish clear and significant relationships among teacher statements, 
pupil attitudes toward the teacher, and the learning activities. Implica- 
tions of this research, therefore, arc significant for consideration by 
applied music teachers. 

The Flanders study uses verbal . . . and musical . . . communication 
of the teacher to measure the teacher's total influence pattern. What 
does the teacher do when he spends time talking . . . performing? 

expresses ideas . . . verbally and musically. 

gives directions. 

expresses approval or disapproval, 
lectures ... by talking or performing, 
criticizes. 

clarifies student problenis. 
asks questions. 

applies student answers to the solution of a problem, 
diagnoses feelings and attitudes, 
praises and encourages, 
jokes and laughs. 
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Two teacher behavior patterns emerge from this list: an Integrative 
Pattern or Indirect Controls and a Dominative Pattern or Direct Con- 
trols. (See Appendix) 



The Integrative Pattern 
(Indirect Controls) 

a. Accepts, clarifies, and sup- 
ports the feelings and ideas of 
students. 

b. Praises and encourages. 

c. Asks questions to stimulate 
student participation in deci- 
sion*niaking. 

d. Asks questions to orient stu- 
dents to their work. 



The Dominative Pattern 
(Direct Controls) 

a. States ... or performs . . . 
ideas or facts. 

b. Gives directions or orders. 

c. Criticizes or deprecates pupil 
behavior with intent to change 
it. 

d. Justifies own position or au- 
thority. 



It is stated in the Flanders report that the level of dependence in a 
group is due to the students* proneness toward dependence, restraints 
set by the teacher*s pattern of influence, and the students' perception of 
the learning goal. Goal clarity is described as a continuum that extends 
from clear goals at one end to ambiguous goals at the opposite end. 

Clear goals arc those in which a student knows what steps are neces- 
sary to reach the goal and has a clear picture of the end product. Am- 
biguous goals are those in which a student is not sure of the steps neces- 
sary to reach the goal and has an uncertain picture of the end product. 
The perceptions of the student, not the teacher, are essential to any 
measure of the clarity or ambiguity of goals. 

During a given work period clear goals gradually emerge from am- 
biguous goals. If, during this period, a teacher chooses to use direct 
controls it was found that greater dependence would result, which inter- 
fere with self-directed problem solving. A teacher using an indirect ap- 
proach permits student participation in identifying the problem, and 
allows students to explore and discover concepts and principles that 
would help make the goal become clearer. This freedom helps to develop 
independence and self-direction in the students. 

When goals are ambiguous it was found that most teachers tend to 
exert direct controls, which explains much of (he dependent behavior 
found in the study. 

^ * t ^ 
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There are five diniei*sions along which groups typically develop and 
grow. They have to do with clarity about membership, influence, feel- 
ings, individual differences, and productivity. People in new groups tend 
to concern themselves with these dimensions in the following order. 

1. Membership — When the student becomes part of a new group, 
the first thing he is apt to care about is what it will mean to be a member. 
Mow will others expect him to act? When should he speak and how docs 
he go about it? If he says something as a joke, will others laugh or will 
they think he is being serious? Is it all right to come late, to leave early? 
Will membership in this group facilitate or conflict with other loles he 
has in life? Will others in the group hold the same values and attitudes 
as he? Will membership in this group be stimulating, boring, exciting, 
threatening, rewarding, inconsequential? 

2. Influence — As the meaning of membership begins to get clear, 
attention generally turns to questions of Influence. Who is the leader of 
this group? How do decisions get made? In what wi?ys do people try to 
influence each other? Are individuals open to letting others influence 
them? What opportunities are there for the student to influence or carry 
leadership functions? Are there individuals in the group who care more 
about the power of being leaders than they do about the goals of the 
group? 

3. Feelings — As norms of membership and influence become clear, 
the expression of feelings becomes increasingly important. When others 
like an idea or action, do they say so? When there is boredom, frustra- 
tion or anger, is this shared openly so that it can be worked out con- 
structively? Can a student express his feelings freely as they occur so 
that he does not have to bottle them and let them build up to a point 
where they burst through inappropriately? Do people wait until they 
*'Get out the door*' to tell one or two colleagues how they "really felt 
about the meeting'*? Is the expression of negative feelings seen as honest 
feedback that can help, rather than as a destructive attack? Is expression 
of positive feelings seen, again, as honest feedback, rather than simply 
trying to Influence or curry favor? 

4. Individual Differences — llach member of a group represents 
certain unique experiences, knowledge and skills. Few groups seem to 
reach a point where they take maximum advantage of these individual 
differences. It is rather common for members of a group to reach a level 
of sharing feelings where each sees the others as likeable because they 
are pretty much the same as himself. This is sometimes referred to as 
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Ihe ^'honeymoon stage." If enough trust develops, the members may 
begin to be able to both recognize and vahie the individual differences 
that each possesses. A new set of questions takes on meaning. Do the 
members take time and effort to learn about the experiences, attitudes, 
knowledge, values, skills, and ideologies of each other? Does each work 
at sharing his own ideas in order to get others' reactions and different 
ways of looking at issues? Do they let each other know that they appre- 
ciate these differences even when they do not necessarily agree with 
them? 

5. Productivity — Most groups exist for a purpose that involves 
some kmd of product. The product of many groups seems to tend 
toward being a ''lowest common denominator*' of the potential of which 
the individuals in the group are capable. Depending upon how norms of 
membership, influence, feelings, and individual differences are worked 
out, a group can reach a level of creative productivity. Ideas of different 
individuals can be combined into better new ideas which no one alone 
would have thought of. These questions become important. How much 
energy goes into arguing about which ideas are *'better" or "right" as 
compared to energy spent on developing new ideas from combining old 
ones? Is effort spent in diagnosing situations to bring out underlying 
issues? When problems are raised, is there a value for working them 
through thoroughly as opposed to moving quickly to taking action? Do 
members take the time to seek everyone's reactions on ideas? Do the 
norms of the group's organization support giving time and providing 
ways in order to give reactions and ideas? 

As a group lives and works it establishes a state of balance between 
work and emotionality. Distortions in either direction appear to be ac- 
companied by a reduction of quality as well as quantity in the other. 

♦ ♦ * * 

The following principles based upon research in group dynamics in- 
dicate the tenets upon which the group functions most productively. 

1. The group helps provide the atmosphere for problem solving and 
clarification. 

2. The group interaction is a medium of change in which a group deci- 
sion is a strong factor in influencing the attitude of an individual. 

3. The group functions most efficiently with a spirit of cooperation. 

4. The group accepts the following basic psychological needs for its 
reward-structure: success, status, acceptance, self-esteem, indepen- 
dence. 
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5. The group structure is a balance of individualization which satisfies 
psychological needs and de-individualization which lessens inner re- 
straints. 

6. The group morale is dependent upon obligations and responsibilities 
of each individual to do his part. 

7. The group leadership is most efficient when it is participatory. 

The dynamics inherent in groups force new dimensions into the 
learning process which are not available in a one-to-one relationship. 
The student has a greater possibility for developing his full human po- 
tential; the teacher can explore the more subtle areas of teacher influ- 
ence. 

APPENDIX 

Teacher Effectiveness 

Indirect Influence 

1. Accepts feelings: accepts and clarifies the feeling tone of the stu- 
dents in a non-fhreatening manner. Feelings may be positive or 
negative. Predicting or recalling feelings are included. 

2. Praises or encourages: praises or encourages student action or be- 
havior. Jokes that release tension, not at the expense of another 
individual, nodding head or saying "um hm?** or '*go on" are in- 
cluded. 

3. Accepts or uses ideas of student: clarifying, building, or developing 
ideas suggested by a student. As teacher brings more of his own 
ideas into play, shift to category five. 

4. Ask questions: asking a question about content or procedure with 
the intent that a student answer. 

Direct Influence 

5. Lecturing: giving facts or opinions about content or procedure; ex- 
pressing his own ideas, asking rhetorical questions. 

6. Giving directions: directions, commands or orders to which a stu- 
dent is expected to comply. 

7. Criticizing or justifying authority^' statements intended to change 
student behavior from nonacccptc'ble to acceptable pattern; bawling 
someone out; slating why the teacher is doing what he is doing; 
extreme self-reference. 
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Student Talk 

8. Student talk-resportse: talk by students in response to teacher 
Teacher initiates the contact or solicits student statement. 

9. Student talk — initiation: talk by students which they initiate. If 
"calling on" students is only to indicate who may talk next, observ- 
er must decide whether student wanted to talk* If he did, use this 
category, 

10. Silence or confusion: pauses, short periods of silence and periods of 
confusion in which communication cannot be understood by the 
observer. 

There is NO scale implied by the numbers. Each number is classifi- 
catory, it designates a particular kind of communication event. To write 
these numbers down during observations is to enumerate, not to judge a 
position on a scale. 
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THE NATURE AND PERCEPTION OF SOUND 



Wayne Barlow 
Eastman School of Music 

Courses in Musical Acoustics abound in music schools and depart- 
ments across the land. Mostly they are taught by someone from the 
physics department. And mostly, if not exclusively, they make use of 
textbooks written by teachers of physics, rely for illustrative purposes 
upon pictures, diagrams, graphs, and laboratory demonstrations that ap- 
peal to the eye, and fail miserably to reach the student through the sen- 
sory /experience that he knows best — the sense of sound. This is not to 
say that the textbooks are total failures; in the last few years several have 
appeared that succeed to a degree in presenting this formidable subject 
in ways that make sense to musicians. But the teacher, even when using 
an enlightened te;ttbook, is faced with the necessity of casting about for 
ways of utilizing the auditory sense in illuminating the material, if he has 
the time, inclination, and aptitude to do so. 

The audiotapes that accompany this paper are the direct result of a 
fundamental rethinking of the problems inherent in leaching musical 
acoustics. It should be understood at the outset that the term "Acoustics 
of Music," as commonly employed, is an all-encompassing one that in- 
cludes vibratory principles of strings, membranes, and air columns, be- 
havior of sound waves in air, scale tunings, timbre of instruments, and 
the nature of perception of sound. In other words, the term is not limited 
to, though it certainly includes, the behavior of sound in enclosed spaces, 
or what is commonly spoken of as "room acoustics." That such topics 
have a logical place in a music curriculum is fairly widely recognized. 
While there is disagreement about what department should teach the 
course, as well as whether it belongs at the undergraduate or graduate 
level, musicians on the whole feel that music students ought to know 
something about the raw material of their art and how various aspects of 
the sound stimulus are perceived. 

The Eastman School of Music has had a graduate course in Acous- 
tics for many years. It has always been taught by a member of the 
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Theory Department, and lexlbooks have always been selected on the 
basis of how effectively they dealt with the material from the standpoint 
of the musician rather than the scientist. When the school acquired its 
electronic music studio in 1968, it was soon discovered that its facilities 
offered opportunities for demonstrating in an effective way some of the 
principles involved in the study of sound and its perception, particularly 
with respect to timbres of instruments, scale tunings, and the nature of 
hearing. With the help of a grant from the Fxxon Education Foundation 
we embarked early in 1973 on a two-year project designed to produce a 
series of audiotapes that would provide an experience in actual sound of 
the many phenomena that can be demonstrated but which have been 
largely left to the student to read about. 

An important aspect of the project is its change of focus from the 
graduate level to the upper division of undergraduate study, along with 
the objective of producing a series of audiotapes that would serve the 
general college student as well as the music major. In addition, the 
Exxon Education Foundation has expressed the msh that the tapes be 
made available to institutions desiring to use them, and it can be an- 
nounced that pilot tapes will be sent to interested institutions upon re- 
quest as they become available. Since they are pilot tapes, we shall be 
interested in reactions and suggestions from those who give them a trial. 

The first tape to be presented today deals mih tone quality, or tim- 
bre, of instruments and concludes with a demonstration of several in- 
triguing aspects of perception. The timbre studies, while limited to a 
few instruments, are nevertheless representative of the method used in 
studying the entire orchestral family. Included in the timbre studies are 
acoustic phenomena associated with the onset of vibration in the instru- 
ments, or attack sounds or transients, as well as the harmonic spectra 
characteristic of steady-state vibration. Following the samples of timbre 
studies, (he relationship between pitch and loudness perception is ex- 
plored. Finally, a demonstration is given of the ability of the ear to 
synthesize a subjective fundamental from a stimulus tone containing no 
frequencies below the eighth haimonic. 

The second audiotape illustrates the method employed in demon- 
strating the musical and mathematical principles involved in scale con- 
struction* The scale of Pythagoras, the first historically important musical 
scale, is presented, and its melodic and harmonic properties are explored, 
grant was to allow the Eastman School of Music to explore ways of 

Since one of the basic purposes of the Exxon Education Foundation 
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utilizing, the resources of a modern electronic music studio to improve 
the pedagogy of a complex subject, a description of the relevant resourc- 
es Is in order. The expressed wish of the Foundation is that methodology 
developed at Eastman be made available to other institutions having 
studios so thai these unique resources are utilized in pedagogically pur- 
poseful ways. 

The primary requirement for timbre studies is commercial tape re- 
cording equipment of the highest order. Semi-professional recorders will 
simply not be adequate to deal with the speed stability requirements. At 
Eastman the master recording was done on a Scully machine at 15 ips; 
copies of the master tape for class use were made on a 3M professional 
recorder. 

The filter capability of resolving individual harmonics of complex 
tones was provided by two UREI "Little Dipper'' filter sets operated in 
series. These fine instruments can be set to adjustable band-width char- 
acteristics and operated as band-pass or band-reject (notch) filters. The 
low-pass filter characteristic needed for successive elimination of upper 
partials (and the reverse) was contributed by the half-octave fixed filter 
bank of the Moog synthesizer. The same filter provided the high-pass 
characteristic needed for the subjective fundamental demonstration. 

The commonly-used keyboards associated with electronic music syn- 
thesizers unfortunately can not be used for scale studies. Such studies 
require that each key be connected to its own generator, which is tunable 
according to the scale requirements. In addition to being monophonic, 
most synthesizer keyboards merely provide a series of equal-sized pitch 
increments which have no value in demonstrating scales in which the 
intervals are of differing sizes. The studio at Eastman contains a set of 
twelve signal generators external to the synthesizer; these are keyed from 
an independent keyboard which also provides a trigger signal. The latter 
is used to trigger the envelope generator of the Moog synthesizer and 
hence provide an adjustable attack and decay characteristic to the keyed 
notes. 

A final, essential piece of apparatus for work with scales is some 
means of setting generator frequencies with great accuracy. The studio 
at Eastman School is equipped with a digital frequency counter which 
allows setting of frequencies to the exact cycle. 

Here followed the playing of the two demonstration otidiotapes 
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ANALYSIS OF OBJECTIVES 



Paul W. Wohlgemuth 
Tabor College 

The need for a clear set of objectives is mandatory for the successful 
management of any college music department. Although this principle 
is usually well understood, there is a continual problem of actually mak- 
ing them clear and functional. The definition of objectives as used in 
this paper is "the desirable lesults which the music department cati 
achieve through its own efforts." Most music department executives 
have in their minds workable objectives which guide their decision 
making. There are those, however, who conduct a "fly by the seat of 
the pants" operation or, at best, simply proceed intuitively with their 
duties. Some have been relatively successful with this method. However, 
today's needs would support a much clearer defined mode of operations 
guided by objectives (basic-long range) and goals (intennediate targets). 

The day is rapidly passing when the objectives are merely statements 
at the beginning of the college catalog. The increasing need for clearly 
defined, responsibly accountable, and practically relevant music pro- 
grams demands preciie understanding of goals and objectives. The in- 
creasing rate of change in job markets, student requirements, and music 
department competition requires a process of planning and control that 
will enable music department executives to do better work with less time 
and effort. 

This paper thtis will not only suggest principles to consider in the 
analysis of objectives, but will also try to relate the objectives to its im- 
plementation. This responsive process may be termed as dynamic plan- 
ning. Its pattern is situational analysis, setting objectives, selecting 
strategy, and implementing with feedback. With this in mind the follow- 
ing seven questions need to be considered in the total process of dynamic 
planning. 

( 1 ) Who are you? The starting point for an analysis of objectives, 
with the view of updating it, would be to determine the statement of 
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mission or purpose of Ihe larger institution. We simply ask **\Vho are 
we and why do we exist?*' A mission statement of a small, church-related 
college would no doubt differ in some respects from a state college. For 
example, at our college an abbreviated statement of purpose is: 

1. Tabor CoHege was founded to make the benefits of a liberal education 
available to the youth of our people. 

2. Tabor College was founded to provide trained leadership for the churches 
that would support the school. 

3. Tabor College was founded to give preparation for certain vocations. 

Once we have and understand this information we are in a position to 
set up our strategic objectives and goals which have clarity and sub- 
stance. I would like to re-emphasize the necessity of this mission state- 
ment of the total school which needs to be provided by the top adminis- 
trative officers. As a matter of fact it is really impossible to establish 
good objectives p.t subordinate levels unless and until they have been 
clarified at higher levels. An objective is not good unless it supports 
those of the next higher echelon. 

It is important to state the distinctive characteristics which set your 
music department apart from others and make it unique. This is essen- 
tial but hard to define. Often one's uniqueness is overlooked because it 
seems commonplace and simple to duplicate. Be sure to search for this 
quality^ 

(2) Where are you? Once the scope and purposes of the college 
and the music department are set forth, a situational analysis must be 
made. On one hand the external factors must be reckoned with. Many 
of these forces are beyond our control such as budgets determined by 
the total school head count, budget allocations by state legislatures, 
changing job markets, number of graduating high school seniors who are 
potential college students, energy shortages, etc. On the other hand, an 
internal assessment reveals music department capabilities and policies. 
Additionally, a Mt-i Wstory of growth should be stated with the inclusion 
of basic beliefs or how things are done. 

(3) Where do you want to go? The rapid rate of change in our 
total environment makes it increasingly difficult to predict the future 
with accuracy because it won't be like the past * . * or like we think it's 
going to be. The only thing we can say with certainty is that the rate of 
change will be faster tomorrow than it was yesterday. This situation is 
rapidly outmoding previous methods of decision-making which placed 
heav)' reliance on historical data and the projection of past experience. 
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In planning this area of responsibility, you must develop your own as- 
sumptions: (a) broad assumptions about the world in which you live, 
and (b) specific assumptions applying directly to your activity which 
includes the future nature of your music department, future environment 
and future capabilities. 

In a complex, rapidly changing, unpredictable environment it is im- 
possible to plan without the use of assumptions. You cannot predict the 
future with accuracy ... but you cannot plan for the future unless you 
create an estimate of what you think is going to happen . . . and your 
music department personnel cannot plan together unless you all i>hare 
the same estimate. That is why '^assumptions*' are so essential — and 
the most important ones should be dynamically quantified so it is :asier 
to identify, detect, and measure the deviation. 

Modeling the future is critical to planners since they believe in a high 
degree of self-fulfilling prophesy. There simply needs to be the element 
of creating your own destiny. This section requires a great deal of 
thought and idea generation since it serves as the foundation for estab- 
lishing objectives. 

(4) How will the job be done? It is not possible to know how to do 
the job unless you understand the basic policies and procedun^s that 
control your current and future activities. This information is to help 
you identify and clarify the basic policies and procedures (written and 
unwritten) which guide you in your planning. Two principal questions 
should be considered in this section: 

(1) Are there any areas where existing policies/procedures prevent optimum 
performance? 

(2) Are there ^ny areas where poHcy/procedure guidance is needed to per- 
form more effectively? 

These questions are very important. For example, at Tabor College this 
inquiry led to the following results: 

(a) A complete listening center In a separate room was installed in the 
central library. 

(b) New audio-visual equipment was installed. 

(c) Phase II of our remodeling program was completed. 

(d) Class instruction in applied music was inaugurated with the purchase of 
a Baldwin Piano Laboratory. 

(c) To give more instruction in secondary instruments, we increased the 
hour requirements for those with an inslrvimental emphasis. 

(f) fn cooperation with two neighboring colleges we joined instrumental 
forces to start a tri-college band. This has provided the means to up* 
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grade ihc performance quality by having better instrumental players, 
(g) The neighboring Community Orchestra expanded its membership open- 

ings to include our students. 
(K We joined the Kansas Cooperative College Composers Project, 

(5) How long mil it take? Good administration has been defined 
as the effective use of resources to accomplish the most important objec- 
tives. Since there are never enough resources to do everything you want 
to do, you must set priorities and schedules. The purpose of Priorities/ 
Schedules is to establish an order of accomplishment for programs and 
projects and to develop a corresponding timetable. 

(6) Who is in charge? Every music department executive must 
have the ability to get things done through other people . , . and this 
requires effective organization and delegation. Although everyone rec- 
ognizes that the faculty is the most important resource, too few depart- 
ment executives take appropriate steps to have the right person, at the 
right place, doing the right work, in the right way, at the right time. It 
usually takes more time, effort and money to build an organization than 
a facility, yet we devote very little time and attention to ''people plan- 
ning." 

(7) How much does it cost? Since good results can only be achieved 
through the effective application of resources to accomplish optimum 
objectives, the Budgets/Resources becomes one of the most important 
items in the entire planning process. Management by objectives becomes 
a snare and a delusion unless adequate resources are provided to carry 
out the programs and projects that are required to accomplish the ob- 
jectives. This realistic budgeting should contain up-to-date, accurate and 
adequate reference material on the resources you need to plan and carry 
out your responsibilities. This might be broken down into current in- 
ventories of financial, physical, student and faculty resources. It is im- 
portant to recognize that planning and control are not two different 
things — but the opposite sides of the same coin. A budget is really the 
price tag on a program of action. Whenever you find any significant 
difference between the planning and budgeting both of thern are deficient. 

In conclusion, having gone through the process of dynamic planning, 
I suf^est that our objectives and goals should include the following six 
attributes. 

( 1 ) Feasible, Idealism and vision should be a guiding motivation 
in planning. However, after identifying resources, wisdom will guide us 
to balance this idealism and vision with reality. 
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(2) Suitable. Taking into consideration the many facets of the total 
mlssfon statement, the music department*s objectives and goals must 
)1nd the appropriate niche and be comparable with the total scheme of 
the college. 

(3) Acceptable. Various groups evaluate objectives; thus they must 
have reasonable acceptance by students, faculty, administration, and 
constituency. Unacceptable objectives bring undesirable tensions and 
problems because they work at cross-purposes with the college's mission 
statement. 

(4) Valuable. An unworthy result Is not meaningful A reaUstic 
assessment of job opportunities, the type of music student you desire to 
produce, the worth of the degree as viewed by the student are the types 
of considerations which are important. Of special importance is to keep 
in mind how the student sees the objectives. Finally he must decide if 
the music degree is worth enough (o pay the price for it. 

(5) Adaptable. Static objectives soon become obsolete. The chal- 
lenge is to be able to adapt and modify objectives to changing needs 
without becoming unstable. Objectives which never change and are too 
static simply become non-functional. 

(6) Measurable. Although broad objectives are necessary, it is im- 
portant that specific goals be included which can be measured by be- 
havioral standards. Fortunately, in recent years three doctoral disserta- 
tions (University of Oklahoma, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Ohio State University) have been written which analyzed our total music 
program at Tabor College. Additionally, for our 1969 self-study we 
surveyed the Tabor College music graduates from 1958-1968 (100% 
response). The following is the measurement of results with objectives. 

(A) (Objective) 

To provide the serious music student at Tabor College with a 
professional music major program that leads to the Bachelor of 
Music Education degree. This program offers sufficient historical, 
theoretical, and performance knowledge end skills in music to (a) 
pursue graduate studies in music education or (b) enter the teach- 
ing profession in the American public school system. 
(Result) 

(a) 69% continued in graduate school either full-time or in sum- 
mer schools with 37% having received their master's degree. 
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(b) 96% enlcred the leaching profession on either the elemen- 
tary, secondary^ or college level. 

(B) (Objecdve) 

To provide instructional courses in church music for all stu- 
dents who desire to gain a fuller understandiiig of the role and 
contribution of music in the Christian church as it attempts to 
meet the spiritual needs of the Christian constituency. 
(Result) 

91% have participated in some form of church music activity 
on a regular basis, indicating that they are contributing to the 
community life in which they reside. 

The energy spent and time given to the formulation of objectives will 
be well rewarded by positive results. The analysis of objectives and goals 
is of paramount importance because the success or failure of a music 
department may well rest upon the quality of this foundation and upon 
dynamic planning. 
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ASSESSMENT AND UTILIZATION 
THE MUSIC LIBRARY 



OF 



Gerald Daniel 
California State University, Long Beach 

At California Slate University, Long Beach, we have two libraries — ■ 
a departmental (a so-to-speak in-house) library and the University Li- 
brary. 

Let Die speak first of the departmental library. This is really an in- 
structional resource center for faculty and class use< The music faculty 
determines its scope and content. It contains scores and parts for all 
large and small performance groups, solo literature for studio teachers, 
and multiple scores for theory and history professors. It also contains a 
large record collection, cassettes, tapes, and fiim strips. A section of the 
library provides Music Education with multiple copies of grade level 
classroom texts. 

The library provides the faculty with many little services that are 
beyond the scope of this report, but I will only say that the department 
provides a librarian, student assistance, and the complete financial sup- 
port from the departmental budget. The faculty, changing curriculum, 
and the level of our performance groups provide the assessment and 
utilization of this instructional library. Students do not have access to 
this library and there are no reference materials, books, or journals on 
file. For these items, and many more, we move to the University Library. 

At California State University, Long Beach, the Library is arranged 
by subject, with Music and Fine Arts comprising one of six reference 
departments. In each department, there is a staff of reference librarians 
who man the reference desk and also work as bibliographers, selecting 
the books and other materials needed to develop the collection. It is the 
responsibility of the Music-Fine Arts Librarian and his staff constantly 
to assess, develop, and gauge the implementation of the music collection. 

L Specialized Lists 

One aid commonly used by libraries in collection assessment is 
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the specialized list. For example, Vincent Duckies' Music Referefice 
and Research Materials: An Annotated Bibliography is a standard 
list that IS used to judge music reference collections. In our Library, 
the latest edition of Duckies has been checked against the card cata- 
log; call numbers of books in the collection have been added in the 
margins, and the librarians use this information to determine which 
areas of the reference collection need development and which are 
adequately supported, Anna H. Heyer's Historical Sets, Collected 
Editions, and Monuments of Music is also searched and annotated 
by the librarians. The Library has used Heyer to judge the scope 
and depth of our score collection and has used it as a selection tool 
when deficiencies have been noted. More subject-specialized lists, 
such as Lincoln Sptcss' Historical Mu^icology: A Reference Manual 
for Research in Music and the bibliography included in Reese's 
Music in the Renaissance, have also been checked, annotated, and 
used as a means of assessing the collection. 

In addition to this kind of comparison to a standard, the Library 
has sought to develop its collections in a way that could supjx)rt the 
indexes available in our reference collection. The anthologies indexed 
in Sear's Song Index and Supplement and DeCharms and Breed's 
Songs in Collections: An Index have been added to the Library 
whenever possible. For periodicals, the Library has used the Music 
Index as its major yardstick in judging collection strength; it has 
chosen many of its more than 165 periodical titles to support this 
index. Another useful measure of the periodicals has been the article 
''Current Periodicals for Music Libraries" by R. Watanabe in the 
December, 1966 issue of Music Library Association Notes. This list 
suggests titles of periodicals appropriate for different sizes of library 
collections. Our collection, in the department and the University 
Library, has been completely checked against NASM's bibliography, 
A Basic Music Library. 

Periodically, for recordings, the Library annotates the classical 
section of the Schwann Catalog. The new listings in subsequent issues 
of Schwann can then be compared to this master issue and new 
compositions and composers can be easily identified. The Library 
buys records to complement the score collection and to support the 
curriculum. 

2. Faculty and Student Feedback 

Our librarians also judge the strength of the music collections by 
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how well ihey meet the needs of the campus community, certainly a 
crucial test of any academic collection. At the reference desk the 
librarians become aware of shortcomings in the collection when no 
books can be found or insufficient material is available to carry out a 
given assignment. Our music faculty share with the librarians a role 
in collection building. The faculty request books, score, and record 
purchases through the department library representative, and they 
consult with the librarians frequently over collection development 
and refinement of Library services. Students who wish to request 
books, scores, and records are invited to submit their needs to the 
librarians for consideration. 

3. Financial Support 

A third way of assessing the strength of a music collection is 
through financial support. There must, over the years, be a budget 
of sufficient size and consistency to enable a library to carry on 
standing orders for monuments and collected editions and to assure 
continuity of periodicals. Over and above this, there must be suffi- 
cient funds to buy the new monographs and subscriptions that may 
be appropriate. Further, the budget should enable the music library 
to maintain and strengthen its holdings of records, tapes and scores. 

At California State University. Long Beach, the share of the total 
book budget allotted to each reference department is based on exist- 
ing bibliographic strengths in each area, degree of reliance upon 
periodicals in each instructional program, book costs in each instruc- 
tional area, the probable number of books available in each subject, 
and the types of degree programs offered by each department. The 
book budget for music also covers expenditures for scores, periodical 
subscriptions and standing orders. A separate budget, part of the 
Library's operations budget, is set up for the purchase of records and 
audio-tapes. 

How well a music collection is used by its clientele can be evaluated 
in several ways. Perhaps the most direct method is through circulation 
statistics: How many books circulated? What percent of the total book 
collection circulates each month? Each year? What are the figures for 
in-bui!ding use of bound periodicals? For circulation of audio-tapes? 
Phonograph records? How many reference books were used and how 
many reference questions were answered each month? Each of these 
statistics is tabulated monthly by each reference department in our Li- 
brary and used by them as a measure of utilization. 
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Theie are> however, other factors which can influence how well a 
music coUecfton is used. The library must provide the physical facilities, 
hours of operation, and reference service which will encourage the great- 
est student and faculty use. Adequate study space, copy machines, rec- 
ord and tape listening facilities, conveniently located catalogs and refer- 
ence desks, even carpeting, air conditioning, and other amenities can 
stimulate use of the music library. Collection availability on weekends, 
evenings, and early mornings through extended hours is another means 
of achieving this objective. Specialized reference service for music, 
available during all open hours, is also of considerable help in achieving 
the greatest possible exploitation of library resources by the campus 
community. 

As has been suggested, assessment of a library's resources is a com- 
plex question which can be approached in several ways. The collection 
can be compared to specialized lists and its weaknesses and strengths for 
some purposes identified. Comments and suggestions from faculty and 
students can be an indicator of adequacy, as can the usefulness of the 
collection in meeting course needs as observed by reference librarians. 
A third measure is financial support which is consistent and which will 
permit the library each year to go beyond maintenance to development 
of the music collection as appropriate to its needs. Obviously* some 
combination of all of these factors will give the truest evaluation of a 
music collection. 

The utilization of a collection can be judged statistically through 
circulation figures and reference questions. To have meaning, such 
statistics must be viewed in the context of the individual's facilities and 
services. When both collection adequacy and utilization are reviewed 
regularly by librarians and faculty, the library program can be given a 
direction consistent with their objectives. 
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INVOLVING FACULTY IN THE 
SELF-ASSESSMENT AND PREPARATION 
OF THE SELF-STUDY REPORT 

James E. Richards 
East Texas State University 

Firstly, it would seem that the procedure utilized at ETSU may have 
been considered unique or at least effective, since I have been asked to 
describe it. Well might we ask, "Why was it unique and why did it work 
as well as it apparently did?" 

Perhaps at least part of the answer lies in the basic philosophical 
assumption on our campus that faculty membership involves more than 
mere teaching; student counseling, cooperative efforts in countless de- 
partnvenlal enterprises, assistance in administrative details, etc., are all 
included. 

The sine qua non of membership in the music department is "demo- 
cratic action.** The music faculty have been conditioned from thdr first 
day on campus to act democratically and cooperatively as a general pro- 
cedure. Staff are trained to discuss (and cussl) and compromise, and 
then "live with" faculty-made departmental decisions, even though the 
"in-fighting" during staff meetings may be vicious. In a department in 
which teaching is the only job requirement and in which administrative 
decisions are normally assumed by a few individuals in the higher ad- 
ministrative echelons, the procedure utilized on our campus would prob- 
ably fail or at least be much less effective. 

Perhaps it should even be observed that the procedure used at ETSU 
was not considered unusual or shocking by our music faculty. Antithet- 
ically, the department head would probably have received voluminous 
negative commentary had he not actively involved the faculty, and nu- 
merous of the siari would have been highly indignant and disturbed by 
not being included. 

The ''procedure'* was as follows: 

(a) The department head assigned specific members of the music faculty to 
ans^A'er each NASM question or request for information. Note that the 
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speciiic replies mndc for each jjuestion during the Preliminary Examina- i 

t{on were also given to ihe individuals as guides for their thinking. 

(1 have distributed the four dittoed forms actually given to our faculty 

to initiate action on the NASM questionnaires.) 

(b) After assigned faculty bad prepared responses, ihey submitted them to I 
the music department secretary, who dittoed them lltcrallv and dislrib* 

uled them to ail members of the faculty so that ihey might study them I 
an«l '*do their homework*' In preparation for music slaf! discussion. 

(c) Finally, the staff met, discussed each response, and approved final ver- 
sions of all materials and statements that were to constitute the depart- 
mental reply to each item contained in the NASM questionnaire. 

According to one of the staff members, the piocedure utilized at- 
tained maximum faculty participation, gave the faculty a genuine voice 
in the preparation of a realistic appraisal of the department for presen- 
tation to NASM, and simultaneously served to educate the staff fibout 
the department. ^ 

Although the primary objective of these labors was to qualify de- 
partmentaUy for NASM membership, an added and almost equally im- 
portant objective was the education of the total staf! about the total 
music department. The NASM examination was utilized as a device to 
acquaint and to reacquaint all faculty with the entire department and its 
teaching-administrative problems, a procedure that has led to better 
understanding and syn^pathetic views among all our faculty. To quote 
one of our staff members, **While the NASM project was not always fun, 
we cannot minimize the importance of the entire faculty working on this 
project together . . , The project did give many people an opportunity to 
see the problems other faculty members were meeting during the per- 
formance of their teaching responsibilities." 

Another faculty member similarly commented, "The procedure pro- 
vided for difiering viewpoints and approaches and did include the entire 
faculty in this important assignment. It was one of those extra chores, 
which, howevet, uiil helf» to furihtjr my own involvement in the general 
affairs of the department.'* Still another commented, "The study provid- 
ed an in-depth research into some areas that were new to us.'* 

From another tangent, careful effort was made to involve new and 
relatively inexperienced faculty members v/henever possible because they 
have few or no previous biases, prejudices, pre-planned courses to de- 
fend, etc., that would tend to negate "fresh judgements." To state it 
positively, they came to the fray with open minds and gave of their 
theoretical and academic thinking, which, when stated in the vernacular, 
can best be summarized by the old adage, "a new broom sweeps clean," \ 
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with ihc subtitle "old traditions fall and sacred cows die!*' The impor- 
tance of fresh ideas from uninhibited young faculty with relatively few 
established or vested interests cannot be over-emphasized even though 
some of the resulting brainstorms were cccesionally both *'awesome and 
flawsome.*' Their ideas dfd, at least, evoke constructive thought, evalua- 
tion, and response — all of which occur all too infrequently. 

Additionally, intensive utilizalioa of newer faculty gave them the 
opportunity to Jearn about the department, to learn about the university, 
and to know the details of standards and concepts, usually quite tradi- 
tional, that prevail in heads older than their own on a university campus. 

From the department head's viewpoint, the total procedure enabled 
him to develop more sympathetic attitudes among many of his faculty 
concerning basic administrative procedures and simultaneously revealed 
the poleniial of young faculty for creative thinking and positive contri- 
butions to the department* 

And perhaps the most important concomitant of all, the staff learned 
that far pastures are not always greener and that there really arc tw^o 
sides to every coin, trite though these phrases may be. Committee work, 
paper correction, academic problems, etc. — frequently anathema to ap> 
plied faculty — are "par for the course*' for the academic or classroom 
teacher. Antithetically, the latter is normally less than delighted with the 
thought of frequent and extensive rehearsals necessary for production of 
performances, rcciul preparation for applied students, etc. In brief, 
applied faculty and academic faculty — all now iiiore knowledgeable 
about the work of their colleagues than formerly — returned to their 
own bailiwicks much happier with their personal lots in lite, and, like the 
Pharisee, thanked God that Ihey were not as other men. 

The following faculty quotations probably best summarize reactions 
to the procedure used at ETSU. 

'The procedure not only let each of us have an opportunity to raise 
his opinion in the self-study but it also took a tremendous amount of 
work off one or two individuals who otherwise might have been 
assigned to do the job." 

'*It made the staff take a closer look at what they were really doing." 

**I was amazed to see the personality of a department emerge through 
these reports." 
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And, finally, a couple more humorous staff commentaries. 

"A worthwhile project, but, like a doctoral degree, I wouldn't want 
to do it again.'* 

And — 

"I don't know o£ a better way, I think the whole system is worth 
two 'Alia boy'sl" 
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ORGANIZING THE VISITATION AND 
IMPLEMENTING COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Harold E. Wright 
Northern Michigan University 

As a preface to any remarks concerning either the evaluation or the 
visitation and the concerns they inevitably incur, it's important to under- 
stand that we're dealing with professional personnel of good m\\ who 
are not only reasonable but dedicated to being genuinely helpful. The 
role of NASM is not, as I view it^ primarily judgmental, but rather edu- 
cative and developmental. Interest is centered in insuring quality while 
promoting growth and creativity. Well organized procedures, efficient 
management, and the thoroughness of the evaluative agencies involved 
bespeak an association dedicated to equitable review and appraisal. 

The first step to a successful visitation is securing a wholehearted 
commitment by the faculty to the evaluative effort and deciding upon a 
time-table that will permit the institution to prepare fully. To begin 
with, each faculty member should be conscious of and supportive of the 
goals set by the department and cognizant of how they relate to his field 
of e.xpertise, his activities, and his performance. A direct involvement 
by all of the faculty is, I feel, a requisite to a successful evaluation effoit. 
Administrative officials also need to comprehend the significance of the 
evaluation for the department or school, and to appreciate the overall 
benefits NASM certification brings to the institution. 

Once the time-table for the visitation is agreed upon, the choice of 
an examiner becomes the first critical decision. It may be that the title 
of examiner is misleading. Most avowedly examiners are not interrogat- 
ors, inquisitors, or investigators. Rather, the examiner functions much 
more as a colleague-consultant bringing his expertise to bear in review- 
ing and evaluating a department's offerings and often collaborating, 
through his support, in expediting the aims and goals of the department. 
In any case he is a valuable functionary in interpreting the institution's 
policies and standards. 
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While the deadline for the ''Intention to Apply" Is but two weeks 
ahead of the "Application Date/' it is well to give notice early enough 
to assure an apt choice of examiner. After the recommended list of 
examiners is received, a priority listing is requested by the Executive 
Secretary. Sufficient time should be allowed to check carefully the indi- 
viduals ofTered. Their academic background, experience and viewpoints, 
their position, and the type and size of the institution they serve can be 
significant. Our faculty felt it advantageous to request an examiner whose 
department and university, because o? size, orientation, and location, 
might have interests similar to ours. When the choice had been made 
and confirmed, as chairman I familiarized myself with the academic 
program in the examiner's institution to afford mutual viewpoints. Since 
our recent visitation w^s for Full Membership inviting back the former 
examiner was thought to be sound because of the likelihood of good 
recall and his perception of the actions taken and changes made in re- 
sponse to his initial critique. 

Once the examiner has accepted the assignment and has had time to 
peruse the evaluative materials, it is advantageous to finalize as many 
details as possible prior to the visitation. In addition to offering the 
usual amenities in regard to reservations, etc., the examiner is ordinarily, 
I presume. Invited at this time to suggest the format he prefers for the 
visitation. Since the examiner's time is so limited during a two day stay, 
it is important that he be extended the opportunity to observe what he 
feels are the most critical areas to enable him to form a valid appraisal. 
Preliminary planning is vital for the examiner to arrive at his preferences 
and within these for the chairman to establish a viable schedule in as 
broad a spectrum as feasible. The presentation of faculty and student 
recitals and concerts, a d the visitation of student teaching, studio and 
classroom teaching, rehearsals, and university facilities plus the confer- 
ences planned must obviously be carefully organized and administered 
with precision. It's also a requisite for the chairman to point out new or 
unique aspects of the curriculum svhich deserve special attciilion. In 
preparation for the administrative conferences requested, issues or poli- 
cies unique to the institution, or those not completely developed in the 
Self-Appraisal report might be probed to afford the examiner further 
insights into the institution at large. Conferences with administrative 
personnel are, I feel, more productive if structured at least to a degree. 

The chairman's role in visitations, as I interpreted it, was simply to 
implement the evaluation in whatever ways feasible. As such, care and 
restraint were exercised to be available at all times and to be genuinely 
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involved, particularly in the conduct of the visitation, but not to domi- 
nate any aspect. I found it more expedient for the examiner to meet 
privately with administrative officers, the Faculty and Student Advisory 
Councils, and officers of fraternal societies. This enabled the examiner 
to acquire first-hand knowledge of the function and role of these agen- 
cies in an open manner, and to respond in kind. Chairmen of standing 
committees — Library, Audio-Visual, Budget, Promotion and Tenure, 
etc., and Directors of Ensembles were asked to escort the examiner in 
the inspe^^rion of facilities or equipment while both reviewing the cir- 
cumstance of each ensemble and indicating the departmental expecta- 
tions for each. 

Informal receptions held after recitals gave the examiner an oppor- 
tunity to visit with the students and others in attendance* Discreet em- 
phasis was also applied in placing the examiner in situations not relating 
to the classroom where he could meet students in their regular daily 
routine. According to the examiner, some of his most illuminating ex- 
periences derived from these off-hand contacts, particularly as they re- 
lated to general satisfaction, pride and espiit within the department. 

In addition to the music faculty, administrative personnel and the 
music majors, heads of olher divisions likely to be visited were apprized 
of the visitation. The head librarian, managers of the TV and radio 
station, liaison personnel in the Department of Education, the IBM di- 
rector, registrar and even maintenance personnel made themselves avail- 
able to expedite inquiries into their areas. 

Finally, the substantiating evidence relating to informadon included 
or alluded to in the Self- Appraisal Report was made readily available In 
the departmental office at the examiner*s will. Music faculty were asked 
to have advisement files and repertory sheets at hand and equipment 
used in their teaching in good order. If at all feasible, faculty were en- 
couraged to use the examiner as a resource person to permit him full 
opportunity within the classroom. The Depaitmental Handbook describ- 
ing all policies and procedures relating to the organization of the depart- 
ment, maintenance of facilities, and performance guidelines had been 
sent to the examiner with the evaluation materials. 

While the entire evaluation is a learning experience, the final meeting 
with the examiner is, perhaps, the capstone experience. This final meet- 
ing, to which administrators, faculty and students might be welcomed, 
affords a department the unique advantage of sharing the evaluator's 
preliminary comments and observations in a setting that encourages free 
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discussion and deliberation. If candor persists, the department is likely 
to perceive itself in a much more comprehensive manner as a result of 
this interaction. The examiner's final report, written with the advantage 
of reflection, should detail a commentary which engenders confidence 
for areas of attainment and generates an urgent consideration of areas in 
which standards arc less than adequate. 

In retrospect, both positive and negative poles merit continued con- 
sideration by an institution. The examiner's report, combined with the 
commission*s recommendations, should provide a frame of reference that 
will inaugurate fresh approaches and stimulate departmental achieve- 
ment. I can only say that, in the case of our department, the evaluation 
raised our expectations and had a salutary effect upon our entire circum- 
stance. 
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THE STATE ARTS COUNCILS 



Donald R Dillon 
National Endowment for the Arts 

At the turn of the century, there were two stale arts agencies in the 
United States, one in Minnesota and one in Utah. More than half a 
century later only five official state arts agencies had been added, but the 
movement was beginning to pick up. Between 1960 and 1964 tea more 
were established* In 1965 the passage of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities Act provided, for the first time in the na- 
tion's history, federal encouragement and funding for state arts agencies* 
Twenty new councils were established in that year. Two more were 

created in 1967. 
• 

Today there are official state arts agencies in all 50 states, the District 
of Columbia, American Samoa, Guam, the Vir^n Islands, and Puerto 
Rico. 

As stipulated by Congress, each state arts agency, upon approved 
application, receives an equal block gfant from the Arts Endowment for 
the purposes of programming and sub-granting. This fiscal year each 
state is receiving a block grant of $150,000. In addition, all but one 
slate receives program and/or administrative funds from their respective 
state governments. These slate-appropriated funds can range f'*om a 
mere $15,000 in one instance to over $16 million in the case of New 
York State. 

I think it's important to note that each state arts agency operates 
independently of the Arts Endowment* Only minin.al stipulations ac- 
company the Endowment block grants* Most policy and operational 
guidelines are developed within the state, either by the agencies* govern- 
ing councils, boards, or commissions, or by their authorizing legislation. 
I mention this only because you may find neighboring states responding 
and operating quite differently from your own state arts agency. Be 
aware there may be specific reason, le^slaiive or otherwise, for their 
operational policy, and it would behoove each of you to research your 
respective situation. 
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There is no possible way to outline for you today the variety and 
scope of programnung being accomplished and supported by stale and 
jurisdictional arts agencies. Instead, may I leave you with a suggestion 
— talk to your stale arts agency. Offer your services. Ask how you can 
better serve the musical needs of the citizens of your slate, how you can 
bring musical experiences to isolated communities. Offer your thoughts 
on what might be done to improve the climate for music and the arts. 
In short, communicaiel 

Vour state aas agency has (he responsibitity for the stimulation and 
encouragement of all of the arts throughout your state. You have a 
primary concern for the musical education of our young people. The 
goals are complementary and communication is the key. 
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ARTS EDUCATION AT LINCOLN CENTER: 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 

Jerrold Ross 
New York University 

The interest in the study of the Lincoln Cettler Education Program, 
published by Professor Roger Boardman and myself, has been so great 
that the New York City Board of Education which commissioned it ran 
out of the available 300 copies within the first few weeks of its general 
appearance! 

One might expect that any program conducted in several high schools 
of New York by one of the nation's most prestigious cultural centers 
would merit more than ordinary attention. But the fact that this program 
was also evaluated primarily by statistical means increased the interest 
of arts educators and administrators almost geometrically, 

The development of programs such as those of Lincoln Center were 
the direct outgrowth of at least a decade of heavy investment by govern- 
mental and private agencies in arts education — ^in the area of public 
funding alone: Titles 1 and III of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, under legislation which established the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and through other resources of the U. S, Ofiace of Educa- 
tion, the National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities, and the 
National Endowment on the Arts and Humanities. In addition to this, 
tax levied monies of various public school systems were poured into arts 
programs that were considered either **enrichment,'* enlargement of 
''new horizons/* or in some other fashion related to the general curricu* 
lum. 

Parenthetically, I am not among those who are harshly critical about 
the ''subsidization'* by the Federal government of the arts. If one con- 
siders each of the above acts of Congress, the substantial deductions in 
income tax realized by philanthropists who contribute to the arts, and 
the lax relief of private non-profit arts corporations, then the overall 
subsidy is huge, indeed. In addition, in the early and middle 1960's, at 
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the time of (he Great Society, money was flowing and educational pro- 
grams in the arts were generated almost as quickly as the family of Peter 
Cottontail. 

In those years major attempts were also made to focus on the prob- 
lems of arts education. In our field of music, alone, 1963 witnessed the 
emergence of a conference at Yale University on the goals of music 
education for the next ten years. This was followed by an Office-of- 
Education-sponsored conference on the Arts and the Poor. And, in 
1968, the Tanglewood Symposium was held. The apparent motivation 
for these meetings was the position advanced by non-educators and 
n\any educators, themselves, that "something was rotten in . . /* music 
education. In their effort to update the profession of music education 
music educators often took the ]ead in condemning traditional practices 
of (he profession and sought the experience, judgment, and critical per- 
ceptions of performers, arts administrators, musicologists, and by-and- 
large musicians whose primary concern had never been with the public 
schools but whose skills and knowledge were thought to have another 
kind of Liisight that would result in the reformation of music education. 
The Music Educators National Conference also invited William Schuman 
to address its national meeting and was treated to a castigation of the 
practices of music education from which the profession has never really 
quite recovered. Even we in the National Association of Schools of 
Music, here in Denver, yesterday, had as our keynote speaker Mr. Liikas 
Foss whose main topit; was how wonderful and exciting it is to be a mu- 
sician but whose insights into the complicated problems now facing the 
music profession in higher education is limited to the same degree that 
mine might be if I attempted to speak on conducting problems of the 
Brooklyn Phitharmonia. So the music education professionals, them- 
selves, abrogated their responsibilities to each other by inviting the fox 
into the henhouse in the mistaken impression that he would not be 
tempted. The resuU of all of this was a gobbling up of available funds 
for arts education programs by professionals and new organizations 
composed of professionals who found it easy to convince funding sources 
that they had new and innovative answers to the problems of leaching 
the arts. These programs almost always eliminated educators in the 
planning stages, or relied upon ''educators** — usually college musicolo- 
gists — whose experience with the public schools was limited to their 
own ni^nstrous experiences with music as taught through systems which 
identified certain masterpieces as "A-mar-ril-lis, writ-ten by Chys'* (the 
rhythm fits if the sentiment does not.) Others convinced gullible edu- 
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cators that u niinmial sort of participation on a planning committee to 
prepare for submission of an arts proposal was, in fact, real consultation 
with the education community. But hardly any\vhere was there a real 
collaboration of professionals and professional music educators whose 
combined resources might have produced something of quality. Instead, 
a new phenomenon developed, a poorly planned and costly duplication 
of the administrative services already available In the education com- 
munity for dealing with the pressing problems of arts education. 

For the first few years there was ample money to feed such new 
organizations, but the lack of real and demonstrable results of their 
efforts, coupled with the rapid reversal of the expansionist policies of the 
early 1960's, produced far less money for the continuation and/or 
propagation of these services than had once been thought manifest. It 
should be noted that general educators and educational administrators 
as well as funding authorities did advance as part of the reason for this 
retrenchment the absence of proved outcomes of arts programs. Those 
in authority wanted to know what happened and how, if the results were 
beneficial, such outcomes might be replicated, nationally. Also, general- 
ists are always under pressure to relate their educational decisions to the 
total fabric of the curriculum and they began to demand that the arts, in 
some way, complement and assist the educational program in achieving 
its desired goals. So as money became scarcer, arts education programs 
had to prove that they were, in some way> contributing to the improve- 
ment of instruction in. related curricular areas* While this is a desirable 
goal, those qualities that would make such connections possible and 
successful have rarely been attempted and, to this day, remam largely 
untried, untested, and certainly unproved. Moreover, in the rush to re- 
late the arts in order to obtain thcyse monies which were predicated on 
such programs, arts education organizations threw aside the very factors 
that give the arts their individuality and distinctiveness in favor of essay- 
ing certain relationships that often were alien to the nature and impor- 
tance of the arts in our society* 

In the case of Lincoln Center, the years 1971 and 1972 saw an ap- 
peal to funding agencies for such "related*' programs. 1972 brought 
Lincoln Center a grant of approximately $70,000. from the New York 
State Urban Education Program, a small additional percentage of which 
was to be used for evaluation of the program. New York University 
undertook to be the evaluator because of almost a half century of ex- 
perience in music education and because of its commitment to furthering 
arts education in the public schools of the City of New York. 
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As evaluators, we studied the proposal that had been submitted to 
the Urban Education Program, identified its slated objectives, and sought 
to find those qualities in the objectives that were, in fact, measurable 
statistically. It must be observed thai this statistical measurement was a 
mandate of the Stale Department involved but that the evaluators had 
no objection to researching available tests and test procedures in order 
to construct instruments that would be valid for the purposes of the 
study. 

Lincoln Center's Education Program announced many program ob- 
jectives, which included: 

1. providing an intensive instructional program in visual and aural literacy 

2. increasing verbal and non-verbal communication skills 

3. sharpening perceptions so "listening and looking become active hearing 
and seeing** 

4. increasing the store of information and facts about the performing arts 

5. developing a performing arts vocabulary to enable students to speak and 
write critically about these arts 

6. increasing opportunities for productive communication between artists 
and young people 

X increasing responsiveness to the arts by providing opportunities to origi- 
nate, participate in and observe performances 

8. assisting teachers in classroom instruction through seminars, planning 
sessions and workshops 

9. evaluating students* responses and work as evidence of increased interest 
and knowledge 

The year's operational plan involved an "artisl-in-residence" approach. 
Three professional artists were assigned to classrooms for instructional 
purposes in each school. In addition, a series of in-school performances 
were provided by Lincoln Center and were selected from the performing 
arts areas of drama, dance, music, fiJin and opera. 

In each school a group of students was selected to participate in the 
program. From this total group a *'core" group was established who 
were to meet with the resource professionals for two periods each week 
over a thirty week span. The remainder of the group was divided into 
several smaller "target" groups who were to meet with resource profes- 
sionals for one period per week for the same thirty week span. Unfor- 
tunately, the program in two of the schools selected by NYU to be 
studied intensively deviated from the announced procedure. In these 
Schools Lincoln Center abandoned the thought of cooperation with 
school personnel and administrators. In neither school were the re- 
sources of the music or art departments used. The "artists-in-residence" 
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were housed in the English Departments, and had neither time nor the 
skill to prepare for work with arts educators. Moreover, the lack of 
interest and enthusiasm for cooperation on the part of school personnel 
was obvious and it was apparent that loo often resource professionals 
(the **artists-in-residence'* as they were called by Lincoln Center) were 
welcomed into the classrooms as the regular teachers exited. This **go- 
it-alone'' policy was fostered by some of the attitudes of the young re- 
source professionals whose antipathy to the educational system was 
expressed in such terms as *l'il do my own thing." 

Much of this was understandable in light of the recent history of arts 
education projects. But it was especially the case at Lincoln Center 
• where involvement of the schools and school personnel existed mainly 
through a central Board administrator with no direct connection to the 
individual schools — a ''tokenism" to be deplored. 

As a result of four questionnaires developed by NYU — one on 
Performing Artists, one on The Perception and Understanding of the 
Performing Arts, a third on The Performing Arts Program, and a fourth 
ou The Lincoln Center Student Program (this last one jointly devised by 
Lincoln Center and NYU) it was determined that 60% of students re- 
sponding to the test instruments (86% of the test population) did not 
wish to repeat their experiences in the arts program of Lincoln Center. 
The statistical analysis provided a striking comparison between groups 
involved in the study. There was no significant statistical difference be- 
tween fojr of the five groups participating. An overall significance was 
reported at the .05 level, but this must be attributed to only one of the 
groups which had the very active involvement of one classroom teacher 
in the school. 

It was particularly disappointing that little or no measurable positive 
results were obtained. The evaluators, all arts educators themselves, had 
hoped that Lincoln Center with all its resources could provide a model 
for arts centers and art education projects around the country. The 
failure of this program, however, did point up the growing need for a 
system of accountability to those agencies that fund arts programs of all 
kinds. Today there is practically no system or attempt to demonstrate 
beyond vagaries that arts projects have been successful. But most ap- 
palling of all, and perhaps due to the suspicion with which arts projects 
are viewed by legislators, there is practically no funding for the arts in 
education. The National Council on the Arts helps performers, the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Humanities provides aid to scholars, but no- 
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where is there a comparable structure for the arts-in-education. The 
greatest public investment, therefore, is being placed almost totally in 
the hands of performers and musicologists — whose contribution to the 
growth and promotion of future audiences and future supporters of the 
arts has proved to be the least effective over these many years of gov- 
ernment and private funding. Moreover, there is now extreme pressure 
by arts performing organizations, part o^ whose deficits are caused by 
the dwindling of audiences — itself largely caused by poor arts education 
— for increased public and private support. These organizations are 
often the ones who least enunciate a ^'raison d'etre" for the arts, but 
while the government has not, in my opinion, adopted any kind of arts 
censorship or ideological politization, nevertheless arts bureaucracies at 
any level of government are extremely sensitive to ''spreading" available 
monies around so that all the legislators* constituencies are served. So a 
proliferation of community arts organizations, many of whom are no 
more deserving of support than the neighborhood movie house, are 
funded. At the same time the larger, more prestigious groups, whose 
financial resources are strained beyond reason, insist that they must now 
have all the money. Their worthiness for substantial increased public 
investment is questionable, too, in light of their smaller audiences (not 
to mention their outrageous extravagances). Neither have the profes- 
sional associations involved with arts education taken a strong stand in 
the halls of legislatures around the country. I sometimes wonder what 
the MENC and NASM (not to mention our colleagues in other arts 
fields) do accomplish in the way of articulating national goals to those 
whose responsibility it is to understand the goals of our nation's most 
precious commodity — its arts. 

There could not be a more auspicious time for MENC, NASM, 
CMS, and the other professional music associations to band together to 
present a strong and viable case for the arts in education. New legislation 
should be proposed ih?ii mandates an educational component in any arts 
proposal seeking funding. This educ.Uional program should be carried 
on with neighboring institutions of higher education and in cooperation 
with the public schools. Such consortia should pay more than lip service 
to the idea of joint planning. What a wonderful thing it would be if every 
sfro/ig community group were in some way tied into performances in the 
schools, coupled with real preparation of the students, real follow-up of 
the performing experience, and genuine evaluation of the results! The 
input of higher education is vital to such a new effort for if I were to 
venture a safe guess, I would say that the increase of arts activities on 
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college and university campuses over these past few years presages an 
almost complete absorption of the major performing art forms by insti- 
tutions of higher education in the very near future. The growth of per- 
forming arts buildings, centers, and training programs for artists at col- 
leges and universities is proof of this trend. Yet, in almost the same 
incomplete method of planning that characterized the attempts of the 
1950's and 1960's in the performing arts, educational institutions on 
\yhose campuses these strong and growing physical facilities and instruc- 
tional programs exist have made little or no provision for **arts educa- 
tion" of the general public. Following the model of Lincoln Center, arts 
education either does not exist or is envisioned in terms of an adjunct 
and weak component. Institutions of higher education have been just as 
derelict in their responsibilities to arts education as their predecessors on 
the professional scene, and having no position from which to bargain for 
available private and public monies, will soon find themselves in the 
same deficit situation as their performing center counterparts. This is 
particularly ironic in view of the fact that colleges and universities exist 
largely to transmit information and to communicate ideas, not just to 
present the arts in the same kind of museum fashion as now holds true 
for many of the major performing centers of the United States. 

As to evaluation, the report of the New York University study of 
Lincoln Center's Education Program points clearly to the need for a new 
kind of accountability on the part of any group that promotes itself as 
^'educational.'* For too long we have relied on the word of the artists, 
alone, as to the benefits of the arts in education. Educators, whose com- 
mitment is to the sensitizing of our population, should now play a more 
prominent part in the arts education process — indeed, in the performing 
process, too, as such performances are integral to programs that claim 
to raise the level of appreciation or understanding of the arts. 

If we concern ourselves with process then the concomitant matter 
inevitably raised is the one of accountability. While we know that cer- 
tain aspects of response to the arts cannot conceivably be measured (at 
least until we know something more of the nature of affective response) 
certainly we do know that there are other areas for potential measure- 
ment just as potent as how we feel. Why we feel the way we do may be 
obtained from questions students can answer and opinions they can ex- 
press, often eloquently. These can serve in our appraisal of the success 
of many aspects of arts education programs. The serious items of arts 
education (indeed, all education) that should occupy our attention are 
these students' attitudes and apprehensions of their studies and their 
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teachers. Vague assertions that the arts do something special for stu- 
dents or withdrawal to the traditional measurement of students' skill 
acquisition should no longer be acceptable as criteria for evaluation. It 
was to the redefinition of arts evaluation that NYU*s Lincoln Center 
study addressed itself, and it was in these areas that the results were 
most revealing. 

Now all musicians, educators, and arts administrators should adopt 
a more militant approach to measurement of arts education experiences. 
Measurement should attempt to suit the spirit of our population in the 
1980's. Dr. Boyd, in addressing our general session this year, indicated 
that resources devoted to the arts will rise from 2.5 to 2.7 percent of the 
gross national product by 1980. The rise is so infinitesimal that it will 
actually represent a reduction in such support — and at the same time 
that expenses are likely to rise enormously. If this is indication of so- 
ciety's valuation of the arts then it is my hope that arts education, in- 
cluding new programs at Lincoln Center and elsewhere, may contribute 
to making people more profoundly aware of the underlying contribution 
of the arts to our life. The paramount concern at this time is not whether 
the arts will survive, but in what state we shall know them and through 
what means they will arrive there. 

As we examine the controversial issues that must develop in strug- 
gling with these issues then we shall also have developed a strengthened 
means of arts evaluation and, even more significantly, better and more 
worthwhile arts education programs, themselves. 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 

OF THE 

National Association of Schools of Music 

will be held at the 
Hyatt Regency Houston^ Houston, Texas 

November 24-26, 1974 
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